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An “Ace” they call him — 


because he has conquered his enemies again 
and again in battles of the sky. 


Much of his success is due to quick turns— 
sudden nose-dives and dangerous tail-slides. 
All are accomplished because he has the 
nerve and knowledge to use the powers of 
his mount to advantage. 


Yet that turn, slide or dive would have 
been disastrous unless the bearings in his 


motor had proven -known-tested values. 


The Hess-Bright Bearings are the logical choice 
for such service and you are safe to assume 
they will do duty equally as well—in motor or 
truck—where the punishment is not so gruel- 
ling. You’ll find them where motor or truck has 
built a reputation for long life of dependable 
service. They, too, are the “aces” in their field. 
For they have overcome all bearing problems. 


THE HESS-BRIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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i » MAKES A MOTOR TRUCK OF ANY CAR 


SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
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I'll make that old car pay for itself and the new one, too. Tomorrow it becomes a Smith Form-a-Truck.” 
































No'matter how competent the industrial 
engineer you employ, he has his human 
limitations. 























He may be highly efficient as a time study 
specialist, but woefully weak on comprehen- 
sive study. He may be wonderfully compe- 
tent in pk. inning and scheduling, but piti- 
fully poor in executing. 



































break in the service. 
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Efficiency Engineers 








Don’t Judge Efficiency Service 
By “One Man” Results 


ve wouldn’t think of using a single-cylinder engine to drive a five-ton truck. To 

benefit fully by the power possibilities of gasoline, you must apply it properly. 
And so it is with efficiency service. To experience its fuil power possibilities in your 

business, you must not limit it to ‘‘one-man’’ 


Working directly under the general supervision of Mr Loting V Estes are four supervis 
ing engineers of exceptional talent. Each supervisor reinforces the efforts 9: each staff man 
in his department and works continually in the interests of the clieats. 

New Booklet Now Ready. A new edition of “Higher Efficiency’ is now ready for mailing 
Copies wiil be furnished gratis upon request of executives only 


Estes Service is immediately available to firms 
engaged in essential war production work, 


LLWESTES [INCORPORATED 


1826 "McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Iii. Ny 





efforts. 


Estes Supervised Specialists 
Set New Efficiency Standards 


Estes service is a many men service. And 
every man is a specialist—a proved master of 
some particular braach of efficiency engineer- 
ing Back of each of more than forty senior 
staff men (Estes employs no ‘‘juniors’’ ) are 
the immense resources of the entire Estes 
organization—the statistics, the record files, 
and the vast knowledge gained during many 
years experience in scores of varied industries. 


The Value of Versatility WE 


Each Estes engineer is kept on a job only so long as his special skill is required. Then 
another specialist takes up another step in the work. And these changes are made without any 





E ESTES SERVICE. _,! 
\\, Raises tine Efficiency 
of Factory &Office 
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MEANS STANDARDIZED EFFICIENCY 
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The huge sum of 2 Billion dollars 
which the Government expects to 
realize through its offering of War 
Savings Stamps to its people, con- 
stitutes a potential driving force 
that will go far toward winning our 
fight for civilization against 
barbarism. 


Brake Building our Business for a Lifetime 


Westinghous 


General Of fice 


Si hiie Sere 
Boston, Mass. Denver, Col. 
Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 


Los Angeles Cal. 
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—THE AIR BRAKE 
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The Air Brake, powerful and de- 
pendable, is one of the greatest and 
most important forces now serving 
this Government. It makes possible, 
through safe train control, -the 
movement of an unprecedented 
volume of traffic over our American 
railways. 





Brake Co. 


ilmerding, Pa. 


San Francisco. 
Mexico City Seattle. Wash. 
New York. N. Y. St. Loyis, Mo. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Paul, Minn. VWV/ 
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OUR NEW WGORR 2eemeis 3.5 +... ie eee By James B. Morrow Page 7 


INTELLIGENCE will win the war; don’t conserve it. This is the law of 
the prophets of the New Order. In an old dance hall in Washington 
forty scientists are making new records for usefulness. We might well have 
called Mr. Morrow’s article, “Enter: The Age of the Professor.” 


CROPS AND BUeeees coke ke cs sus a. ccc eee eens Cae By Archer Wall Douglas Page 11 


“HOW’S CROPS?” is no longer merely a rustic salutation of the cross- 
roads. Our whole country, the whole gasping world, asks it today. 
Telegraphically speaking, Mr. Douglas daily surveys the corn and wheat 
belts, the industrial areas of the country. Here is h's monthly communique. 


NEW WAR TAXES UN. Tram: Reet. «6. ics wee cE ei ei ee Page 12 


FROM the committee room “on the hill” and the Treasury across the 
street have come these highly significant hints as to how the new sacrifice 
is being distributed. 


TAX. POLICY .OF FT ieee eee ee 6 vac. sn hase asaae ee By William G. McAdoo Page 13 
PRESENTED here is the gist of the remarks of Secretary McAdoo before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House on August 14th. 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN GERMANY.................. By Victor S. Clark Page 14 


HAD you supposed that in this country we really didn’t know the busi- 
ness facts about Germany? So did we. But Mr. Clark knows. He knows 
because—well; that had perhaps better be kept a secret. He gives impor- 
tant facts about Germany. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE............... By William B. Wilson Page 15 


ON August first, when the United States Employment Service extended 
its control over all unskilled labor, the depth of the American Army 
was made to reach from No Man’s Land to San Francisco. Our “labor 
army” is now a fact. The Secretary of Labor has interpreted it for you. 


A FOREIGN TRADE ROMANCE. ............0.csseecee cece By Mabel H. Wharton Page 17 
OTE on 5 co Lod sx ON CUM Se kaw AE ale eee ha eee ed By Edward N. Hurley Page 18 


ON the seas once more! The physical bonds between us and the rest of 
the transfigured world-to-be will be ships. If, like us, you have a 
clipping file on “Ships: Fundamental Facts,” you'll want to add this—after 
carefully reading it. Our world is changing. Here is a flash of the age to be. 


enrromiana- os <3. ele al ee Page 20 


WHEN THEY COME HOME.............. er Seer a > By Franklin K, Lane Page 22 


THE Sold‘er’s Home! In the past that phrase has too often meant 
an asylum, charty, the terrible ennui of idleness. Secretary of the 
Interior Lane wishes to give Pershing’s Crusaders, when they return, a 
new kind of home. He makes here an eloquent plea for land for them. 


BOGE, POR: | RAGE Rie ee ao oo oe Bh hae we eee eb oe eee By John Cotton Dana Page 24 
po tg ef Se, en rn enn eae mean fr By A. Bellemain Cole Page 25 


STEAM is strong; gasoline is adaptable; but electricity is a sort of missing 
link in American transportation. The article narrates how our electric 
railways could be made to haul millions of tons of additional freight. 








THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Published Monthly by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
MERLE THORPE, Editor 


As the official magazine of the National Chamber, this publication carries authoritative notices and 
articles in regard to the activities of the Chamber, its Board of Directors and Committees. But in all 
other respects, the Chamber is not responsible for the contents of the articles or for the opinions to 

_ which expression is given. 
Subscription price........... $3.00 a year; 25c a copy 
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Foreign subscription price.. 4.00 a year; 40c a copy 
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Barrett 20-Year Specification Roof on plant of E. R. 
Durkee & Cc., Elmhurst, N. Y. Architect: Russeli 
G. Cory, New York City. General Contractcrs: In- 


Cover Your Plant with | See Ee es hn ee rake 


20-Y ear Guarantee Roof— 


Of course your plant and its contents are 
insured. 


But did you know that you could have 
your roof insured against maintenance 
expense for twenty years without paying 
a single premium ? 


This is how it is done: 


On all Barrett Roofs of fifty squares or 
more, in cities-of 25,000 or more, in the 
United States and Canada, we offer a 20- 
Year Surety Bond issued by the U.S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company of Balti- 
more, provided the job is done by a 
roofing contractor satisfactory to us and 
constructed under our supervision. 


This bond exempts building owners from 
all repairs and maintenance expense to the 
roof for a period of twenty years. 


We know, through long experience, that 
a roof constructed ‘strictly according to 


The Barrett Specification will, in most 
cases, last nearer thirty years. 


The principal architects, engineers, and 
roofing contractors throughout the coun- 
try are familiar with the plan and are 
cooperating with us. 


If you will consult them about your roof- 
ing needs we are sure they will recom- 
mend a Barrett Specification Roof, be- 
cause today it is the standard covering for 
permanent structures of all kinds. 


If you wish any further information 
regarding this Guaranty, a line to our 
nearest office will bring it. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, 
with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


The Gauilt Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta 
Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Jolinstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Lathrobe 
Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Lrmitep: Montreal Toronto 
Winnip*g Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sidney, N.S. 
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WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER, 1918 


They’re Playing War Chess Upon the Seven Seas, These Unsung 
Professors; the World’s Ships Are Their Knights, Rooks and Pawns; 
Their Strategy, Cool and Calculating Science; the Outcome— 


A CHECKMATE FOR THE KAISER 


COMPANY of unseen and silent Amer- 
icans are helping to clear the barred 
road to Berlin and Potsdam. The 
riveting of ship bolts and the other 
harsh noises of war neither inspire nor disturb 
them as they toil over tables and curves and 
marshal the stern trade facts of the world. 
They above all others, are the 
players, bending, absorbed over to- 
day's transcendent chess game of 


By JAMES B. MORROW} 


fiercer than in this one-time home of revelry. 
The London Board of Trade cables for statis- 
tics schedules A and B to be sent to them in 
five days. 
figures. Yet they go forward in exactly five 
days. 

Their history starts in those volcanic days 


It takes two weeks to prepare the- 


theoretical, they put aside rules and doctrines 
and sternly faced the facts. Many an intellec- 
tual plow was left midway in a furrow. 

While rivets were being driven, speeches 
were being made, articles were being written, 
timbers were being hewn, steel was being rolled 
and masts were falling in the forests, these men. 
their names unknown and _ their 
voices unheard, were adding and 
dividing and then subtracting to 








the sea. 

In them, it might be said, was 
the beginning of all things—the 
movement of troops through the 
packs of water-wolves that lurk in 
the Atlantic, the arming and the 
maintaining of the troops when 
they reach the arena of battle, and 
the feeding, besides, of many mil- 
lions of people. They have visioned 
the earth and all of its inhabitants 
and labored vigorously and un- 
weariedly to destroy the monster 
horn of and sent amuck by Prussia, 
the harlot of Germany. 


This company of war workers is ene es 


the world has ever seen. 
that it had to have facts. 
created a Division of Planning and Statistics. 
comprising a selected personnel of forty scientists, has 
brought the labyrinthine trade of the world beneath its 
finger tips. 





HE world-wide shipping interests of the allied coun- 

| tries center in the Allied Maritime Transport Council. 
Cooperating with the council on this side of the At- 
lantic is the Shipping Board of the United States. 
of the chief duties of the Shipping Board is to operate and 
distribute all tonnage subject to its control. 
Committee, composed of three men, thus suddenly found 
themselves in control of the second largest merchant fleet 
Wherefore this committee found 
Accordingly, the Shipping Board 
This body, 


Greatly are the professors serving us. 
row here describes them—on the job. 





Its Ship Control 


Mr. Mor- 


make the troops and _ products fit 
the holds. 

Then ‘‘Papa” Joffre landedon 
the admiring and listening shore:of 
the United States. What. he, said 
privately to the generals,;the.ad- 
mirals and to President Wilson: will 
be known after Berlin and Vienna 
are occupied by American, French, 
British and Italian troops. What 
he said publicly was: ‘We want 
the inspiration of the American 
flag on the soil of France. Give us 
now a few regiments of your fight- 
ing men.” 

i The war programme of Wash- 


One 





part of the Shipping Board. On 
the Board’s organization charts 
they are called the Division of 
Planning and Statistics. Their duties come 
under two main heads: ship distributing, or 
“broking,” as one of them called it, and allo- 
cating cargo space. In the performance of 
these tasks it cooperates with other divisions 
of the Shipping Board. Ships are distributed 
in conjunction with the Ship Control Commit- 
tee, and for chartered ships with the assistance 
of the Chartering Committee. In all its com- 
mercial operations a definite relation is had 
also with the War Trade Board. 


Science in a Dance Hall 


as group of men are here collectively 
described for the first time. Men of aca- 
demic training, though they are, they are not 
above laboring in a building boasting no “‘ivy- 
mantled walls."” The hectic Fates who govern 
the dwelling places of war workers in Washing- 
ton have placed them in an ancient structure 
that formerly was a public dance hall! They 
boast a motto too on their humble walls, and 
this is how it reads: “It can’t be done, but here 
it is." Time! Hourly Washington struggles 
against this mocking enemy-—lack of time; and 
nowhere in our New Capital is the fight waged 


that followed the opening, in this country, of 
the war. Days also of uncertainty, of confusion 
and some frenzy. There were grave needs at 
home. From across the ocean came tragic 
calls for help. 

First of all it was a baffling case of dividend, 
quotient and divisor. So many products and 
so many troops. Products that were urgent. 
Troops who must be assembled, trained and 
sent. And, meanwhile, ships being sunk. What 
had to be moved, divided by the number of 
ships, showed the necessary number of voy- 
ages. 

Broadly, that was the problem, although the 
divisor was alarmingly being reduced and the 
quotient was rapidly being increased. Only one 
practical measure was visible: the dividend 
must be lessened. All the needs, then, and all 
the troops, normal needs and abnormal troops, 
were cast into tons. The aggregate was stagger- 
ing. And the torpedoes were working greater 
and still greater ruin. 

The casting into tons was done by the silent 
and unseen men. Summoned by telegraph, 
they came, mostly from colleges and universi- 
ties. And quick!y. Men, eager, practical, 


ington, by that time, had been 
made. It was changed with the 
coming of the lion-hearted hero 
o! the Marne, of the soldier who saved Paris 
from pollution by Prussia’s royal looters and 
Germany’s petty thieves. 

France required more than inspiration. She 
wanted rifles and bayonets and soldiers to use 
in her blood-soaked vineyards and on her 
perishing farms. But there were fewer ships 
than before. Came then the silent professors 
and specialists, experts with figures, columns 
and curves; they detached themselves from 
their private interests, left their classes, the 
books they were writing, the tabulations on 
hand, and reported to Secretary Baker, to 
Secretary Daniels, to Secretary Lansing, and 
to Mr. Hurley of the Shipping Board. 


Away With All Dogma 


HE background of facts, however, remain- 

ed the same. After infinite pains, these 
professors obtained these facts: national facts, 
international facts, facts corporate and facts 
personal. The foundation of the achievements 
of these quiet men rests altogether on figures 
and events. Products were listed. That was 
easy. Next followed their history—sources of 
supply, uses, consumption, stocks on hand, the 
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money value of each industry, possible substi- 
tutes. All for the Shipping Board, primarily, 
but also for the}Department of War, the De- 
partment of the Navy, the Department of 
State and the War In- 
dustries Board. Baker 


est value—as the Chilians, for example, and 
their sodium nitrate, or saltpeter, out of which, 
through chemical processes, emerge high ex- 
plosives. Some may be good Americans. such, 
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Drastic reductions had still to be made. But 

friendships abroad must not be broken, nor 

industries at home threatened with de- 
struction through the new restrictions. 

While the scientists 

have no power in law 





had to know and Dan- 
iels had to know and 
Lansing -had to know. 
When an article of the 
Orient was exchanged 
for an article from the 
West and when Amer- 
ica and the Alles in 
Europe were interested 
in the same line of 
voods then were 
wanted expertly gath- 
ered facts! Scientific 
information! Such in- 
formation was the only 
right guide to the right 
solution. 

This group of men 
are, by profession, polit- 
ical economists. Some 
men follow _ political 
economy as a career and 
a livelihood; to them it 
is often an exact science 
like mathematics. Four 
times eleven are forty- 








or by indulgence, their 
functions being alto- 
gether investigative 
and recommendatory, 


very great. An error in 
their findings or their 
interpretation of the 
facts might lead the 
nation into wrongs and, 
perhaps into losses pri- 
vate and public. 
Always in their cal- 
culations was the one 
imperative purpose— 
the transportation of 
troops and their weap- 
ons and supplies to the 
battlefields of France 
and the rationing, when- 
ever necessary, of the 
civil population of the 
allied countries. France 
would collapse, were 
she starving: Great 
Britain could not fight 











four. Debate is impos- 
sible. The man who 
makes another answer 
is a fool. 

Rigidity. similar in 
all-respects, is to be met 
in political, economy. 
Not. always, - but  fre- 
quently. Thus: One 
showld- not be deprived of his right to buy 
where.one can buy the cheapest. Barriers. 
preventative of such freedom, are unlawful and 
nonsensical. Here, again, debate is impossible. 
A differing answer, with some observations as 
ta. varying standards of living, only arouse 
mute sigus of scorn for the objector. 

Whatever may have been the mental habits 
ot the political economists who inaugurated 
the. planning-and nice balancing for the Ship- 
ping, Board, they are now men devoted to the 
new realities; purged they are now of all dogma. 

They saw the world, their world, that is, the 
United States and the Allies. required certain 
things with which to fight Germany and on 
which to live ‘while battling. Some of the 
things were produced where used and some 
were not. Likewise, there were deficiencies 
here and there among the nations. 
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Mathematical Strategy 


ROOPS had to move from America to 

Europe and food and weapons had to go 
with and follow them. The tonnage remain- 
ing would be utilized, first, for the war needs of 
the English, the French, the Italians, and the 
other Allies, and then for what may be called 
general business. The ships of the Allies (with 
the exception of Japan) and of the United 
States were pooled, in a sense. through diplo- 
matic bargaining. They were added up. Then 
the things to be hauled were totaled. Division, 
as was said, followed. 

Paradoxical as it may seem), the quotient 
dwarfed the divisor. Mountains of things, it 
was found, could not be transported. Sub- 
traction was the only solution of the problem. 

Now each item manufactured or article 
grown had its retinue of tribesmen and de- 
pendents, Strike at random, and up rise mul- 
titudes in defense of their particular. interests. 
Some of them may be foreiguers whose good 
opinion and whose staples may be of the high- 


One of the few exports from the South Pacific to survive the war embargo to this 

country is the now extraordinarily valuable fibre called capoc. 

Borneo, a harbor of the latter island being shown in this picture. 

buoyant than cork, and, being a flosslike fibre, can be made into lfe-saving: mat- 

trasses and hammock pads. These latter are now being extensively used on our war- 
ships, emergency fleet, and in our embarkation service. 


for example, as the manufacturers of pillows 
who pleaded against an embargo on the im- 
portation of feathers, arguing that to deprive 
people of the use of pillows would be asking 
them to endure too great a hardship. 


The Naked Facts 


j ee group of political economists, emptying 
their minds of sacred convictions, and sun- 
dering the ties that bound them to peace-time 
practices, rose to the occasion, squarely faced 
this new and unprecedented commercial situ- 
ation. Some of them were not without previous 
experience. They had studied the history of 
business. They were not above earthly trans- 
actions. The others, with patriotic zeal, built 
sacrificial altars in the tabernacles of their sur- 
render. The new religion spread. All the scien- 
tists surrendered to it. 

Facts, they have found, are concrete and can 
be handled, boxed, shipped and used. Opinions 
on the other hand, are always intangible and at 
that may be both unsound and dangerous. 
Moreover, there were those among them who 
possessed the mysterious talent of knowing, 
approximately, what would probably happen. 
For them the globe of the world is divided into 
two parts: the North Atlantic and all the rest 
of the earth’s sea surface. The North Atlantic: 
how many ships can they crowd upon that 
vital sea lane? The other seas: how many ships 
can they take from them? Those are questions 
they are asking—and answering. 

Walking around their task and measuring 
it carefully, they perceived that it was of enor- 
mous proportions. Great Britain, France and 
Italy had previously agreed to cut down their 
importations—the goods they normally pur- 
chased in foreign countries or obtained from 
their colonies. The United States, of course, 
had also entered into the agreement. But even 
so, there were not anywhere nearly enough 
ships in which to carry the essential freight. 


It grows in Java and 


without bread and meat 
to sustain her army and 
her inhabitants. 

With unerring vision 
the pclitical economists 
saw that the ramifving, 
complicating and puzz- 
ling facts had to be 
mobilized and brigaded 
There could be no action without facts. Here 
then, was the rendezvous from which set out 
all subsequent adventures. Theories. hew- 
ever, were not to distort or terrify the facts 

to turn a rabbit into a wildcat or a ewe 
lamb into an elephant. All through discus- 
sions, programmes and reflections ran this 
great principle: ‘Ten thousand tons _ elimi- 
nated somewhere in the world are ten thou- 
sand tons transported on the North Atlantic, 
provided the machinery works.”’ 

Now, anyone can sit down and. cudgeling 
his wits, write out a respectable list of dispen- 
sable articles. Diamonds, probably. would be 
the drum major at the head of the parade. 
Wines, of course, would follow. Then pictures. 

The railrcads, blockaded east and west, pre- 
pared in their wisdom such a list. It contained 
five hundred and twenty-five items. Scientific 
gentlemen, members of the Cabinet, statesmen 
on Capitol Hill, and managers of inighty in- 
dustries walked and talked and ate and slept 
with that list. It floored them one by one 

Offhand, the dispensables look meek and 
lowly. No tougher crew, however. has ever 
destroyed or reduced the egotism of Washing- 
ton. The trouble lay in an error of arrange- 
ment, which the ‘scientists of the Shipping 
Board promptly corrected. “What can we do 
without?’’ was made subordinate to the in- 
quiry, ‘‘What cannot we do without?’ 


The Whitened Black List 


T once the list was reduced to a manageable 
44% size and then was declared to be inviolate. 
“Hands off’ printed in large, black letters, 
protected it against assault or controversy. In 
this catalogue are such articles as tin, platinum, 
manganese, nitrate of soda, and cocoanuts: 
manganese for the manufacture of steel, nitrate 
of soda for the manufacture of explosives, plati- 
num for the manufacture ot acids, and cocoa- 
rut shells for the manulacture of gas masks 
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N THE old days before the war, when we thought cf something subject to ncither change nor the shadow of 

alteration, we said it was as immutable as the laws of the Medes and the Persians. Now we say. it is as un- 

changeable as an edict of the United States Shipping Board. For these are unchangeable. For instance, a New 

York importing company loaded a smp at an fast aiscan port w.th a licensed cargo destined for the United States. 

There was space enough left unoccupied to carry twenty tons of ivory. The company’s agents applied by cable for a 

suspension of the embargo against ivory, saying that without the ivory which they were prepared to ship—including 
4 perhaps the very tusks shown in the picture on ths page—the ship would sail with that space empty. The Shipping 
Board refused. An exception in one case would mean an exception in every case, the abolition of the rule. In only 

two contingencies are the rules set aside in favor of a proposed shipment—when it involves the public good or 

furthers the conduct of the war. To consider every case rest-ng on private interest would entail the establishment of 

courts with elaborate and expensive proceedings. In a word, simple rules, economy, are more important than ivory. 
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given to the troops who are to face the poison 
German barbarians. 

Camphor from Japan had to be looked after. 
There was quinine from Java, antimony from 
China (antimony used to harden bullets); 
from Naxos, an isle of Greece, there was emery, 
a substance absolutely necessary to us for 
grinding shells; from Columbo, there was 
graphite, used in crucible steel and as a lubri- 
cant:—all these imports bore that inviolate 
stamp of “win the war,” and gaps in cargo 
were held for them. 

“The more we get of these articles,’ the 
scientists said, “the better. Cargo room for 
them will always be available.” 

There was no consideration at any time of 
exports, of the things going out of the country 
to Europe or South America. Such shipments 
are controlled by the War Trade Board, of 
which Vance C. McCormick, representing the 
State Department, is chairman. Every pound 
of freight sent from the United States to foreign 
countries must be licensed by this board. 

After ascertaining the things indispensable 
to this country for war purposes—manganese, 
saltpeter, and so forth—thousands of items re- 
mained for analysis and classification. Rough- 
ly they were divided into groups. The importa- 
tion of many articles was declared to be un- 
necessary. Among them were agricultural 
implements and _ live 

dcmestic animals, 




































© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOC 
The manufacture of gas masks for our soldiers begins here—a river in Manila. 
America come cocoanut shells which, when burned, produce a charcoal that absorbs the deadly gases of the Huns 


four hours longer than any other substance. 
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except those intended for breeding purposes. 
Here are a few of the others: art works, shoe- 
blacking, carriages, clocks and watches, man- 
ufactured cocoa and chocolate, cotton goods, 
billiard balls, poker chips, electric lamps 
feathers, eggs of poultry, jewelry, matches, 
perfumery, candy, toys, umbrellas, pencils, 
penholders, soap, malt liquors, wines, musical 
instruments and tobacco pipes. These latter 
were not to be given cargo space unless in an 
empty ship from a British. French or Italian 
port toa port in the United States and not then 
unless the goods were on the docks and the 
ship could load them and unload them without 
delay. 

This, for want of a better name. might be 
called the black list. In it will be found no 
essential item to a fighting man who is defend- 
ing his life, his home and his flag. Besides, a!l 
of the articles are being produced in the 
United States. 

Allied by Self-Interest! 
ETWEEN the priority list—in which, as 
has been said, are manganese, saltpeter and 

so on—and the black list. there are several other 
lists. To set them'forth would rouse conten- 
tion and bring forth excited demands for ex- 
planations. Each product has a producer, or a 
number of them, in whose judgment his prod- 
uct is paramount. 

It is enough to say that on the intermediary 
lists are such commodities as flax, jute, hides, 
animal oils, woo!, coffee, quebracho extract 
(used in tanning), hemp, spices and mica. 
There are many more but enough have been 
given to serve as an illustration. 

Altogether, there are hundreds of articles. 
And every article has a history. It has a source 
and a use. Over it may be one or a dozen flags. 
Back of it are men and their money—foreign- 
ers and natives. If a foreigner is hurt, he may 
strike back. If a native is hurt, he cannot pay 
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excess profit taxes, nor buy liberty bonds and 
savings stamps. 

The political economists, the reader may 
now realize, are much more than mere statis. 
ticians. It has already been hinted that they 
are statesmen and diplomats, as well as strate. 
gists. They are also geographers and commer- 
cial experts. In some instances there sprang 
up in certain countries trusts to force up the 
price of imports sorely needed by us for carry- 
ing on the war. These countries received no 
cry of mercy from us. Lists of their necessities 
from this country were secured. A shipload of 
one was traded for a shipload of the other. “An 
even trade is no robbery,”’ these clever coun- 
tries were told. They acquiesced. They saw 
that we were ready to play our cards and that 
we held a mighty good hand. 

Other delicate problems there were. Take, 
for example, the nice balancing of shipments 
out of Buenos Aires. Wool, linseed, hides and 
quebracho extract are among the main prod- 
ucts exported by the Argentine Republic to the 
United States. Lumped together, they seem 
to be a simple proposition. Wool for clothing, 
linseed for oil, and hides and quebracho ex- 
tract for leather. But some of the wool is unfit 
for clothing. A line of exclusion had to be 
drawn through that particular product. The 
taking of all the wool and hides would require 
ships that are desperately needed between 
New York and Southampton and _ between 
Philadelphia and Bordeaux. 

Before a decision could be made as to hides 
the supply present and the supply prospective 
had to be ascertained and estimated. Prophe- 
cies and guesses will not work. Facts must 
guide all action. Other elements, aside from 
stocks on hand and coming, entered into the 
calculation. How much leather will be needed? 
And what quality? And can the raw material 
be produced by shorter routes? Here alone 
was work enough for a staff of trade historians 
and commercial statisticians. 


Enter Proudly: Borneo 


O* one of the lists which the writer was 
permitted to examine was the entry: 
Grass mats from Borneo.’”’ In Connecticut 
many farmers are growing wrapper tobacco 
for the making of cigars. When cured it is as 
thin as tissue paper. It must be shipped to 
manufacturers while damp. If dry, it breaks: 
if too wet, it spoils. The only packing that will 
keep it damp evenly is made of Borneo grass 
mats. To prohibit the importation of these 
mats would be to destroy temporarily a branch 
of the tobacco industry and cause serious losses 
to a number of Con- 
necticut farmers. 
Therefore, the mats 
can be carried in ships 
(Concluded 
on page 38) 


“a 


From the Philippines and Central 


In spite of this fact a skeptical member of the Shipping Board’s body 


of trade experts was desirous of seeing this traffic curtailed. He had a son at the front. Figures were presented to 
him. Two or three hours more of holding out during a gas attack might mean his son’s life. It was a convincing argu- 
ment. The cocoanut shell trade continues. 
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Average Crops, With Wheat i in Excess Sur- 


vive Withering Tests 


By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


tion is cne of exceedingly serious import. A 

severe drought, acccmpanied by unusually 
high temperatures, overspread the southwest and 
west from Texas northward to the borders of Minne- 
sota and also extended generally east of the Miss- 
issippi River. In the southwest the “Sky was as 
brass and the Earth as iron underneath’’, and 
vegetation shriveled and burned up under the breath 
of prevailing hot winds. Pastures dried up, vege- 
table and truck gardens failed, and extensive damage 


Se most recent happening in the crop situa- 
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was done to corn, especially that late planted. The 
production of corn will be seriously reduced though 
it is too early to say to what extent, since much early 
planted in the surplus producing states has already 
matured and consequently will not suffer much hurt. 
These hot winds are peculiar meteorological phenom- 
ena whose causes are not throughly understood, but 
which apparently destroy vegetation, not so much by 
their high temperature as by their extreme dryness, 
by practically absorbing all the moisture from the 
growing plants. 

The damage done to the crops is spotted and local 
in much of the dry territory because the principal 
rainfall in July in the southwest and west was in the 
nature of very partially inclined thunderstorms 
which seem to fall where they listeth. As is always 
the case, misfortunes tread upon each other’s heels 
so fast they follow, and cotton in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas and Northern Louisiana has been cut short 
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of Heat and Drought 


by this same drought. East of the Mississippi 
River cotton has materially improved because of 
recent rains. The promise is still for larger yield 
than last year, providing rain be had in the near fu- 
ture in the drought stricken sections. 

One of the most serious features of the situation is 
the drying up of the pastures, thus increasing the 
scarcity and high prices of feed for the time being. 

For timely and abundant rains are Nature's 
usual kindly reaction after such a spell of abnormal 
heat and this precipitation quickly puts new life into 
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the seemingly dead pastures and grazing ranges. 

The numerous secondary crops arefabout normal 
on the whole. Unless therefore, the drought and heat 
prevail longer and more extensively than seems 
likely at this writing, we shall have average harvest 
returns of good measure on the whole, and larger 
than usual in wheat, oats and some other small grains. 
Wheat is coming to the market in steadily increasing 
volume and will soon be sufficient for all present 
needs of ourselves and our allies. 

Plowing for winter wheat is going on steadily all 
over the winter wheat belt, and is greatly assisted by 
an increasing use of tractors. The farmer has 
already gotten away successfully with the job of har- 
vesting with an apparent lack of necessary labor, 
and is hard at work preparing for a record breaking 
acreage of all agricultural products next spring. To 
paraphrase the words of a former farmer Governor 
of Wisconsin, ‘‘The farmer (Concluded on page 38) 
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NEW I: 


HE new revenue bill 

is still in process of T: be: 

elaboration. All that ~< 

has been’ accom- 
plished by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means 
since it settled down to the 
task of drafting the bill, in 
the first half of July, will 
scarcely be known until the 
text of the bill is made pub- 
lic. Members of the com- 
mittee continue to have ex- 
pectations that the bill will be ready for 
publication about August 19, but expectations, 
like everything else connected with the meas- 
ure, are subject to radical revision. 

The committee’s method appears to have 
been to go through the existing laws for taxes. 
consider what rates could be increased, and 
estimate the new revenues to be expected: 
having dealt with each rate in this tentative 
manner, it has returned to the different items 
to give them more careful consideration. 
This procedure means that a very important 
part of the task has remained to the last.— 
amendments of language in the text of the law. 


Decreasing the Exemption 


= evtesege on incomes and profits will, as last 
year, yield the greater part of the revenues. 
A normal income tax of 10 per cent for individ- 
uals and an income tax as high as 18 per cent 
for corporations have been discussed by the 
committee. As it is understood the present 
two income taxes carried in different laws will 
be combined, the exemption of $3,000 or 
$4,000 which now applies as to the older will 
be decreased and made uniform at $1,000 and 
$2,000. Taxation of income from bonds of 
states and municipalities, and of salaries not 
only of state officials but also of judges of the 
federal courts, has been under consideration. 
but what will be done remains uncertain 
About the power of Congress to levy tax on 
such incomes there is doubt, since it is not 
clear that the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, granting authority for Congress 
to place taxes upon incomes “from whatever 
source derived,”’ overrides earlier distinctions. 

Surtaxes on individual incomes will be in- 
creased sharply. They will apparently begin 
at $5,000, as at present. According to one 
scale before the committee, beginning with 
3% instead of the present 1% for the first 
step,—i. e., on $5,000 to $7,500,—they would 
rise to 13% on $15,000 to $17,500 (now 5%), 
30% on $40,000 to $50,000 (now 12%), and 
so upward to 75% on $750,000 to $1,000,000 
(now 55%) and 80% on the excess over $1,000, 
000 (now 63%). 


Only Net Income Affected 


SUCH a high rate as has been mentioned for 
corporations would seem to affect only net 
income not distributed as dividends, since for 
this portion a rate of 12 per cent has been men- 
tioned. Apparently, the present tax of 10 
per cent upon amounts carried to surplus and 
not reasonably required in the business will 
otherwise disappear. Regarding such ques 
tions as removal of the present limitation 
upon deduction of interest no amendments 
have been made public. 

With taxes on profits the committee has 
had considerable difficulty, at one stage 
getting into a disagreement with the Treasury 
Department. The committee began by re- 
vising the present deduction for the excess- 
profits,—7 to 9 per cent on invested capital 
plus $3,000,—and placed it at 10 per cent plus 
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$2,00¢. The graduated rates of 20% (on excess 


between exemption and 15% of invested capi- 
tal), 25% (on 15-20%), 35% (on 20-25%), 
45% (on 25-33%) and 60% (on 33% upwards) 
it changed to 30% (on excess between exemp- 
tion and 20%), 50% (on 20-25%), and 80% 
(on 25% upwards). 


Considering the Excess Profit 


Acaner these new rates on excess profits 

the Secretary of the Treasury protested, 
taking the position that the present rates should 
be kept and that a war-profits tax at a flat rate 
of 80% should be provided, with discretion in 
the Treasury Department to apply the table, 
—excess-profits or war-profits,—that would 
bring the larger returns. The committee in 
fact seems to have decided upon the war- 
profits tax which the Treasury suggested, 
although it has not yet indicated the basis it 
will propose for determining war profits. The 
probability is that the committee will de- 
crease somewhat the rates on excess profits it 
originally proposed but will leave them higher 
than existing rates. 

At the same time, the committee has 
doubled the present tax on corporations of 
50 cents per $1,000 of the fair value of capi- 
tal stock, and has eliminated the exemption of 
$99,000; the change in the exemption had al- 
ready been forecast by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in calling for returns. 


Extravagances vs. Luxuries 


pee taxes on incomes and profits the 
new taxes on luxuries probably have most 
general public interest. The committee was not 
originally very favorable to such taxes, but 
has apparently found it necessary. in order to 
get revenues, to depart from a number of its 
predilections. This tax is placed at 10%, and 
is to be paid by the manufacturer or importer. 
So far as there are now excise taxes upon the 
articles in question, they will apparently give 
way to the new tax. The complete list of 
articles has not been made public, but it is 
understood to include: 


Art objects Furs 

Player pianos Passenger automobiles 

Phonographs Perfumes 

Pipe organs Proprietary medicines 
Cameras 


Some other articles, such as cash registers 
and typewriters, may be subjected to this tax, 
not so much because of their nature as for 
purposes of revenue. 

Taxes that may be designated as war ex 
travagances,—i. e., upon articles of necessity 
but of such quality and price as to be !uxuries, 
—are also proposed. The tentative rate is 
20% of the retail price. Obviously, this tax 
is to be collected by the retailer from his 
customer. The articles which have been 
mentioned, and the prices above which they 
become subject to tax, include 


OVER 
Suits and overcoats for men $50 
Dresses for women 40 
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Suits and coats for 


RE dea oe 60 
Hats for men or women 25 
SOMME ts, Seeiss Bice, 10 
Waistcoats for men . . F 
Neckwear for men... > 


Silk underwear and hos- 


Ss MMR hike ny Poa ee ae 10 

Shirts formen........ 

Smoking jackets and — 

bath robes. ....... 1 

5 Se Ra ane 0 

Traveling bags, ete... . 25 

Purses, shopping bags, etc. ....... 750 
Carpets and rugs, a square yard...... 5 
Umbrellas and sunshades............ 4 
CE Rr as 8 on > ee hee | 


Only a few of the new taxes have been men- 
tioned, for no authoritative statement regard- 
ing rates or articles will be possible until 
the committee places its bill before the House. 
Even after the bill has reached this stage, and 
subsequently has passed the House, it will 
remain in doubt, for the Senate Committee on 
Finance is sure to make extensive changes. 
In any event, the bill that will become law 
in October,—or perhaps in November,—will 
probably differ in many respects from the bill 
now being formulated. The law will be largely 
written in conference between the two Houses. 
All earlier decisions about subject of tax and 
rate will in reality be tentative. 


Present Law Undoubtedly Fruitful 


UST what the revenues from the new bill 

will be necessarily cannot be foretold with 
precision. But the fruitfulness of the present 
law has been demonstrated. Now that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has had time to 
cast up its accounts it finds that in the 12 
months ended on June 30 it collected as follows: 


Incomes and excess profits 
Spirits. 

Tobacco... .. e 
Fermented liquors 


$2,839,000,000 
317,000,000 
156,000,000 
126,000,000 


Transportation 62,000,000 
Estates... ef 47,000,000 
Admissions to theatres. etc 26,000,000 
Capital stock. 24,000,000 
Automobiles. . 23,000,000 


Stamp taxes, bonds, stock, 
conveyances, etc 
Future deliveries 


12,000,000 


2,000,000 
Stock transfers 2,000,000 
Playing cards 1,000,000 


Munitions pie 
Miscellaneous excises, on 
piano players, jewelry, 
cosmetics, etc. 


1 3,000,000 


12,000,000 


Insurance 6,000,000 
Messages by telegraph, etc. 6,000,000 
Oleomargarine 2,000,000 
Beverages 2,000,000 
Club dues, etc. 2,000,000 
Bowling alleys, etc. 1,000,000 


Asa matter of fact, all the revenue from 
the taxes imposed on net income in 1917 was 
not received before June 30. Between July 1 
and August 9 the Treasury received $500,- 
000,000 additional from incomes and excess 
profits, causing the return from these items 
to mount to $3,300,000,000. 


Will Guide Taxpayers 
HAT the new law will allow more elasticity 
of application, in order that inequities may 
be avoided, seems settled. The Committee on 
Ways and Means has already announced it 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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The Treasury Charts a Course 


The New Tax Burden of Eight Billions Can Be Borne Only If Justly 


Distributed. 


SHALL not trouble you to review the 

reasons which led me to wage the enact- 

ment of a revenue measure which would 

produce not less than one-third of these 
estimated expenditures, or $8,000,000,000. | 
understand that that view has met with accept- 
ance by your Committee. 

Turning to the consideration of the general 
recommendations as to the character of the 
revenue act, the most important, and I am 
sorry to say the most controversial is that in 
relation to the war profits tax and excess 
profits tax. 

The distinction between a war 
profits tax and the excess profits 


not mean that I think the existing excess prof- 
its tax cannot be improved. On the contrary, 
I have indicated from the beginning, and re- 
peatedly, that I think it can and should be 
improved. 

If as I now understand, you contemplate 
an increase in the exemption, then there must 
also be an increase in some of the excess profits 
tax rates to make the tax produce an equal 
amount of revenue. Similarly, if, as seems 
probable, additions to invested capital made 
during the past year will result in a reduction 
of the revenue produced by the excess profits 


Secretary McAdoo Makes Important Distinctions 


paragraphs in my letter of June 5th relating to 
the normal income tax: 

‘‘T hope that it will not be necessary to 
increase the interest rate on Government 
bonds. The number of subscribers to the 
three Liberty Loans aggregated 30,000,000. 
The people who subscribed are impatient of 
those who have not. Various plans have been 
urged upon me for forcing the people to buy 
Liberty Bonds. The man of small means who 
buys a $100 bond wants his neighbor to do 
so too. There is a popular demand also for 
high taxes upon war profits. There is also a 

popular demand that all the people 





should contribute to financing’ the 





tax is not a matter of form, but of 
substance. By a war profits tax 
we mean a tax upon profits in ex- 
cess of those realized before the 
war. By an excess profits tax we 
mean a tax upon profits in excess 
of a given return upon capital. 
The theory of a war profits tax 
is to tax profits due to the war. 
The theory of an excess profits tax 
is to tax profits over and above a 
given return on capital. A war 
profits tax finds its sanction in the 


mittee of the House. 


N May 27th President Wilson asked Congress to remain 
in session to enact urgent new tax legislation, and 
indicated his expectation that Congress would turn to 

war profits, incomes and luxuries for the additional taxes. 
Secretary McAdoo estimated that the expenditures for the 
fiscal year end:ng June 30, 1919, would reach $24,000,000,000. 
On August 14th he outlined the Treasury Department’s posi- 
tion on the new legislation before the Ways and Means Com- 
We give here significant excerpts from 
his remarks, which help to an understanding of the new bill. 


war. There should, therefore, be a 
substantial increase in the normal 
income tax rate and a higher tax 
should be levied upon so-called 
unearned than on earned incomes. 
Income derived from Liberty 
Bonds would be exempt from this 
taxation and the relation between 
income from Liberty Bonds and 
income from other securities would 
be readjusted without increasing 
the rate of interest on Liberty 
wa Bonds. It would not tax the pa- 








conviction of all patriotic men of 
whatever economic or political 
school, that no one should profit largely by the 
war. The excess profits tax must rest upon the 
wholly indefensible notion that it is a function 
of taxation to bring all profits down to one 
level with relation to the amount of capital 
invested, and to deprive industry, foresight 
and sagacity of their fruits. The excess prof- 
its tax exempts capital and burdens brains, 
ability and energy. The excess profits tax 
falls less heavily on big business than on small 
business, because big business is generally 
over-capitalized and small businesses are often 
under-capitalized. 

The war profits tax would tax all war prof- 
its at one high rate; the excess profits tax 
does, and for safety must, tax all excess profits 
at lower and graduated rates. Any graduated 
tax upon corporations is indefensible in theory ‘ 
for corporations are only aggregations of in- 
dividuals, and by such a tax the numerous 
small stockholders of a great corporation may 
be taxed at a higher rate than the very wealthy 
large stockholders of a relatively smaller cor- 
poration. The object of a graduated tax 
should be to make taxes fall upon the rich 
who are best able to pay them. The gradu- 
ated excess profits tax disregards this, and 
often produces the reverse result. 


Seeks Additional Sources 


BY T, though these great defects in the excess 
profits tax lead me very strongly to recom- 
mend that you should seek additional sources 
of taxation in the war profits tax and not in an 
increase of the excess profits tax, I have from the 
beginning favored the continuanc e of the exist- 
ing excess profits tax with the inequalities and 
injustices remedied because this is not a time 
when the Treasury can afford to dispense 
with any existing source of revenue. Rather, 
it is my duty to point out to you additional 
sources of taxation. 
As I have already indicated, | am opposed 
to increasing the excess profits tax. This does 


tax under the existing rates, modifications 


must be made on that account. 


Must be Just to Majority 


MY thought has been not that the existing 

rates or laws should be regarded as sacro- 
sanct but that the existing law should receive 
modification, not from the point of view of 
producing additional revenue from the excess 
profits tax, but from the point of view of pro- 
ducing the same revenue and with a reduced 
and not increased injustice and inequality. 
There should be a war profits tax at a flat 
rate of 80 per cent and the excess profits tax 
should not be depended upon to produce 
increased revenue, but modifications are desir- 
able to reduce the inequalities of the present 
law. 

The imposition of these great taxes, calcu- 
lated to produce $8,000,000,000 in one year, 
cast a heavy burden upon you, gentlemen, 
and upon me. For years, even under the tax 
law of 1917, taxes have been in such relatively 
moderate amounts as in only exceptional cases 
to produce hardship. Should the Congress 
enact a law this year calculated to produce 
revenue of $8,000,000,000, it will do so as a 
necessary war measure, carrying with it a 
heavy burden upon the business and prosperity 
of the country which can only be borne if 
the burden falls equally and justly according 
to the ability of the tax payer to meet it. 
No arbitrary rule, no foresight of yours can 
deal with every case ina manner to produce 
justice, equity and avoid ruin. In order to 
equalize taxation. authority must be conferred 
upon the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
acting with the advice of a Board of Advisers 
ard subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. These are war measures and 
require to be dealt with as such. 

Turning now from the subject of profits 
taxes to the subject of income taxes, I ask 
you to bear with me while I read to you certain 


triotic purchasers of Liberty Bonds 
on their holdings, but it would 
weigh heavily upon the shirkers who have 
not bought them. It would make the re- 
turn from Liberty Bonds compare favor- 
ably with the return from other securities 
It would give the Government’s bonds an 
essential and necessary advantage oyer 
those of corporate borrowers and would 
very greatly decrease the relative advantage 
which State and municipal bonds now enjoy 
through the total exemption which they carry. 
It would produce a gradual readjustment of the 
situation in the investment markets instead 
of an abrupt one, as would be the case if 
the interest rate on Liberty Bonds should be 
increased. 


To Stabilize Government Bonds 


De nsgsaie tax falls upon all alike. There 
fore, as I pointed out in my statement 
before the Ways and Means Committee last 
summer, there is not the same objection to 
the exemption from normal income taxes as 
there is to the exemption from surtaxes. A 
substantial increase in the norma! income 
tax is the soundest and surest way of stabliz- 
ing the price of Government bonds. If we 
have to increase the interest rate on Govern- 
ment bonds, the increased rate may continue 
for ten to thirty years and some of the bonds 
which we have issued will go to great premiums 
not long after the war is over. If we make the 
bonds at the present rate more attractive by 
increasing the normal tax, then the decrease 
in taxation which will follow the close of the 
war will automatically adjust the situation. 
| believe that to stabilize the price of Govern- 
ment bonds by first increasing and subse- 
quently reducing the normal income taxes, 
from which the holders of the bonds are 
exempt, is sound finance and sound economics. 
I cannot profitably enlarge upon what |! 
thus wrote more than two months ago, except 
to say that the failure to continue what is, in 
effect, a 12 per cent (Concluded on page 44) 
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WAR WOUNDS 


Rich in Paper Money 
and Labor Power ¥V 


YW 


National Board 


USINESS conditions in Germany are 
characterized by a plethora of paper 

money and a scarcity of raw materials 

and manufactured goods. Specie 
payment was suspended at the outbreak of 
the war and has never been resumed. Mean- 
time billions of paper bank notes have been 
issued. Cities print shinplasters to supply 
the need of fractional currency, and a good 
deal of iron is being coined. The gold reserve 
has declined in both Germany and Austria, 
though most markedly in the latter country. 
Coal is the only raw material of which Ger- 
many has an approximately adequate supply 
for industrial needs, and that has failed in 
certain sections on account of transportation 
difficulties. For instance the glass and porce- 
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lain industries have been rationed at 60 per 
cent of their normal consumption for consider- 
able periods. Sugar factories and refineries, 
and other essential manufactures, are also 
hampered by lack of coal. Mines were 
stripped during the early years of the war, so 
that new development and timbering are re- 
quired to keep up output. 

There is enough iron and steel for the army, 
but apparently not enough for domestic needs, 
as the warehouses are universally reported 
bare and deliveries for urgent civilian demands 
are not promised for a definite date. Lack of 
manganese ores and of scrap has interfered 
with the manufacture of special grades of 
steel. 

Lead, zinc, and aluminum are the only 
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JF GERMAN BUSINESS 
hed in Real Wealth, 
n Striking Her Pre-War Gait 


Lack of Actual Capital 


for Historical Service, Carnegie Institution 


other metals of which Germany seems to 
have an approximately sufficient quantity, 
and there is some shortage in these fields, 
Copper and its alloys as well as nickel are 
badly wanted. Tin is so scarce that meats 
and vegetables are being preserved in cans 
of laquered steel which, like most metal sub- 
stitutes, is not altogether satisfactory. Alum- 
inum is used to some extent in electrical 
conductors. Copper roofs, gutters, and all 
brass and bronze objects, including even 
church bells and public statues, have been 
requisitioned. Government officials go from 
hous to house collecting objects of metal, 
such as window lifts, hinges, and the like, 
bringing substitute articles of other materials 
with which they replace the objects taken. 








© INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


The man in the foreground, little disturbed, apparently, by the fact that this Roumanian oil well is on fire, probably typifies 

the attitude of his countrymen. They would rather see the natural wealth of the nation go up in smoke than fall into the 

hands of the Germans, to whom the oil regions are more useful than even the granaries of the invaded country. The cen- 

tral empires are imposing on Roumania a contract—monstrous, our State Department calls it—for the concession, exploita- 
tion and sale of petroleum which constitutes a complete seizure of the industry 
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In the textile industries, the most striking 
effect of the war is the substitution of paper- 
yarn cloths for cotton and other fibers. 
Some nettle is used, but the supply is negligible 
compared with the consumption of fabrics for 
which it is fitted. Paper has proved a success 
for cement and sugar bags, and for some outer 
garments, where it takes the place in the 
trade that denims and jeans might occupy in 
America. In spite of reports to the contrary, 
it does not wash well. But paper fabrics, 
resembling so-called ‘‘fiber-silks’’ in texture 
and appearance, fill a place in the millinery, 


fancy clothing and drapery trade. 
Exporting Under D/fficulties 


ERMANY has little wool except the do- 

mestic clip, which is smaller than in times 
of peace on account of lack of pasturage. But 
old wool is being used over and over. Flax is 
cultivated much more extensively than before 
the war, both for its oil and its fiber, the latter 
being essential for aeroplanes. Some silks are 
still being made. The manufacture of mixed 
goods, in which shoddy and paper are utilized 
to the utmost, is active. 

In all textile industries, as in other lines of 
manufacture, the shortage of materials ex- 
tends even to substitutes. Factories are shut 
down for want of paper yarn, as well as from 
lack of wool and cotton. 

The wholesale and retail trade are character- 
ized by an enormous demand for goods accom- 
panied by almost no wares in stock. There are 
hardly any commercial travelers left in Ger- 
many, because city buyers snap up goods be- 
fore outside purchasers get a chance to bid for 
them. Thefts in the railways, and war delays 
add to losses in transportation, and have mul- 
tiplied the cost of carriers’ insurance. News- 
papers stili advertise ladies’ garments, porce- 
lains, fancy goods, and agricultural imple- 
ments, but neither deliveries nor prices are 
certain except for limited retail sales. 

Germany is exporting moderate quantities 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 
of half manufactured iron and steel, and coal, 
to Holland, Switzerland, and Scandinavia, 
and even sends abroad small parcels of silk 
brocades and similar goods. Enameled ware, 
scythes, musical instruments, safety razors, 
certain drugs, and notions are being sent to 
Russia and the Ukraine. But this does not 
indicate that Germany has a surplus of these 
goods, or even nearly enough for home demand. 
It indicates the war needs force Germany to 
exchange the goods it needs, for the use of its 
own people, for other goods still more urgently 
required. Without exports, Germany would 
have to pay gold for imports, still further 
lowering the exchange value of the mark 
abroad, and undermining the stability of its 
paper currency. 

At the last Leipsig fair in March 70,000 
buyers and exhibitors were present. Many of 
the latter made displays without any intention 
of selling goods or even taking orders, but 
merely in order to keep in touch with custo- 
mers for times of peace. Orders were mostly 
accepted, when at all, subject to the clause 
now very familiar in Germany, ‘‘delivery and 
prices not guaranteed.” 

The general situation of banking and indus- 
try is characterized by the shutting down of 
smaller and less profitable plants, and by con- 
centration in the largest and most productive 
plants. Banks have amalgamated rapidly 
during the war. The same is true of the more 
important industries. Manufacturers using 
fuel in large quantities, especially iron and 
steel makers, in order to escape government 
rationing, have purchased coal mines. Some 
shipping and transportation companies have 
done the same. 

The government regulates manufacturing 
and bases its contracts, which dominate the 
whole business situation, upon general prices 
fixed upon a basis of production costs in the 
least profitable plants. This has enabled the 
larger and more economical plants to make 
enormous dividends, and has caused great 
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scandals, in some of which false cost account- 
ing has been charged. There has been a riot 
of stock watering, writing off of capital, and 
profit concealment in devious ways, that 
does not reflect credit upon the business 
honor of the country. The stock exchange is 
now more closely supervised than early in the 
war and founding new companies and increas- 
ing the capital of existing companies require 
a government permit which is seldom granted. 


A Setback to “Made in Germany” 


N general, Germany is rich in paper money 

but impoverished in actual wealth. Its plans 
for controlling the world’s market after the 
war are projects only, without material prep- 
aration behind them, except the great plants 
now supplying war needs. Even these plants 
have in many cases run down, through being 
worked at high pressure with inadequate re- 
pairs, poor or insufficient lubricants, and un- 
trained labor. No new merchant vessels have 
been built during the war—at least vessels 
already partly completed before the war broke 
out, still stand unfinished at the docks. 
Germany’s merchant marine has declined to 
2,500,000 tons. 

The soil has been impovished by poor til- 
lage and recropping without fertilizers. Ani- 
mal fertilizers have decreased with the decline 
of live stock. Artificial fertilizers do not sup- 
ply their place, and there is great lack of both 
nitrates and phosphates, even domestic potash 
often failing for want of transportation at the 
time it is needed by farmers. 

Germany's future competition will be sup- 
ported by the excellent technical training of 
her manufacturers and merchants, by a politi- 
cal-economic organization possibly of a high 
order, and by the industry and thrift of the 
people. But there are sound grounds for be- 
lieving that for some years to come Germany 
will lack the actual physical capital and the 
labor power to strike again the pace of pro- 
duction that she maintained before the war. 














HE war industries of the country are 
short of men, perilously short. As a 
result, they are not attaining the pro- 
ductive power of which they are 
otherwise capable. These industries must be 
fully manned. Decrease of our productive 
power now, as President Wilson has pointed 
out, threatens the existence of the nation. 
Such a threat calls for defensive measures 
by the only element in the community which 
is a match for the conditions to be combatted 
—the government. The government, there- 
fore, has acted, and the thing which it has done 
is probably the most drastic thing it has deter- 
mined upon since it put the National Army 
draft into effect. It will see to it that labor 
conditions are stabilized, that the war indus- 
tries are supplied with workers. 
It is not altogether, or perhaps even pri- 
marily, an actual shortage of men which has 
brought us to this desperate pass. Toa very 
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Secretary of Labor 


large extent the trouble has been the lack of 
proper distribution of workers. The President 
lavs much of this to ignorance of actual con- 
ditions. ‘Men have gone hundreds of m‘les 
in search of a job and wages which they might 
have found at their doors. Emplovers hold- 
ing government contracts of the highest im- 
portance have competed for workers with 
holders of similar contracts, and even with the 
government itself, and have conducted expen- 
sive campaigns for recruiting labor in sections 
where the supply of labor was already ex- 
hausted. California draws its unskilled labor 
from as far east as Buffalo, and New York from 
as far west as the Mississippi. Thus labor has 
been induced to move fruitlessly from one 
place to another, congesting the railways and 
losing both time and money.”’ 

Pittsburg endeavors to ‘“‘steal’’ men from 
Detroit and Detroit ‘‘poaches’”’ on Pittsburg. 
Advertisements in street cars in both places 
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attest the fact, and the condition is duplicated 
in every part of the country. Labor turn-over, 
that perennial blister of employing officials, is 
in some cases as high as 100 per cent a week. 

It was the unanimous decision of the mem- 
bers of the War Labor Policies Board of the 
Department of Labor, a body composed of 
representatives of the Labor, War, Navy and 
Agricultural Departments, the Skipping and 
War Industries Boards, and the Food, Fuel 
and Railroad Administrations, that the first 
step toward labor stabilization must be the 
concentration of all labor recruiting activities 
in the Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor. 

Force was given to that decision by a procla- 
mation of the President in which he not only 
urged, but solemnly urged, ‘“‘all employers en- 
gaged in war work to refrain after August 1, 
1918, from recruiting unskilled labor in any 
manner except through this central agency. | 
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urge labor to respond as loyally as heretofore to 


any calls issued by this agency for voluntary 
enlistment in essential industry.”’ 

What the government proposes to do is 
nothing less than to revolutionize the entire 
system of recruiting and supplying unskilled 
workers for war production. More accurately, 
it is to establish system where none now exists. 
The government has appropriated to itself a 
monopoly, within certain lines, of the business 
of finding workers for war industries; the United 
States Employment Service will be a giant em- 
ployment office, covering, in its operations, 
every secti6n of the country. 


For War Work Only 


MPLOYERS with war business who have 

a force of more than 100 workers will not 
be permitted to recruit common labor. They 
will be required to use the federal service. 
While the restriction against private recruit- 
ing applies for the present only to unskilled 
labor, as soon as possible it will be extended to 
include skilled labor. Eventually no employer 
may be permitted to hire men who have not 
United States Employment Service cards. In 
the meantime, private recruiting of skilled 
laborers will be subject to regulations to pre- 
vent the wholesale stealing and poaching which 
have been so largely responsible for the dis- 
organization of the labor supply. 

The absorption by the Employment Service 
of all war labor supplying will be gradual, so 
that it will not be overwhelmed. For six 
months the Service has been organizing a na- 
tional recruiting and placing machinery, unit- 
ing in a single system all federal and 
state employment systems, opening 
scores of new employment offices 
at strategic points, and building up 
a great recruiting agency that 
covers virtually every county 
and township. The placing 
machinery (employment offi- 
ces) gridirons every industrial 
and agricultural section with 
more than 400 offices in oper- 
ation and new ones opening 
daily. The recruiting ma- 
chinery, the Public Ser- 
vice Reserve, has some 
17,000 agents throughout 
the country, and _ this 
number is to be increased 
to 25,000. The service is 
finding and placing men 
at the rate of about 2,000 
000 a year—a rate ap- 
proximately 800 per cent 
greater than a year ago. 

The national organization 
of the service is based fun- 
damentally upon centralized 
administrative authority 
in its main office at Wash- 
ington, with decentralized 
execution of its program, 
with the state as the unit. 
The states in 
turn are 
grouped to- 
gether, ac- 
cording to 


homogeneity 
of industrial ers float idly about? 
interests and sign! 


problems, into 
13 employment districts, each district in charge 
of a superintendent. Generally the states, 


each of which has a state director of the 
United States Employment Service, handles 
labor clearances or transfers within them, 
while clearances between the states are super- 
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vised by the district superintendents. Cliear- 
ances between districts and general supervision 
of the field work is in charge of the main office 
at Washington. 

The new labor-supplying program will be 
conducted in accordance with the following 
four cardinal principles: 

1. War work must have men at any cost. 

2. Withdrawals of workers from nonessen- 
tial industries for war industries will be equal- 
ized. 

3. The volunteer principle will be followed 
in dealing with the individual worker. 

4. Only fit men will be sent to war indus- 
tries. 

As one means of obtaining the cooperation 
of employers, employees, and their organiza- 
tions, community boards, with equal repre- 
sentation of employers and wage earners will 
be formed in all industrial centers to work with 
the representatives of the Employment Ser- 
vice and its Public Service Reserve. Since 
labor priorities are fundamentally best determ- 
ined locally, these community boards will be 
asked to play an important part in determining 
how withdrawals of workers for essential pro- 
duction will be made. Employment managers 
especially will be urged to work in conjunction 
with the local offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice and the agents of the Reserve. 

Non-essential manufacturers, farmers, and 
war manufacturers with less than 100 workers, 
and the transportation industry for the time 
being are not included in the prohibition 
against private recruiting, although their ac- 
tivities will be regulated by the Employment 
Service, 
whose 

rules 





Now endeth the divine right of the worker to labor at the wrong 
job. When kings and presidents are working together, should labor- 
Away with that prehistoric “Help Wanted” 
Hail the 25,000 efficient agencies of the Public Service Reserve! 


shortly will be announced. ‘A number of the 
railroads, however, notably those in the west, 
already have agreed to get their labor exclu- 
sively through the service and their agencies 
have been taken over by the Federal service. 

Prior to July 15 the Employment Service 
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devoted itself to perfecting the recruiting and 
placing machinery in every state and county, 
Furthermore, all war industries were asked to 
give to the Employment Service estimates of 
their coming needs so that a national view of 
the common labor requirements might be 
known. 

With the total as a basis, each state will be 
given a quota of common labor, which may be 
drawn upon as men are needed. The state 
quotas will be determined by the main office 
at the Employment Service, and will be based 
upon each state’s resources as accurately as 
possible. The state directors of the Public 
Service Reserve in turn will divide their states- 
assigning to each division a certain portion of 
their state’s quotas. Each state director, in 
redistributing his state’s quota, will consult 
with the Reserve directors of other states, the 
directors of the Employment Service proper, 
and with business men. 


The Hidden Big Stick 


HE quotas are not drafts upon the states, 

but constitute a protection to the states. 
Some states have been drawn upon too heavily, 
while others have not been given their fair 
share. By determination of state quotas the 
fairest possible figures are expected to be ar- 
rived at. Industries within a state will be cared 
for by withdrawals from non-essentials within 
its borders whenever possible. For instance. 
calls for small numbers of men by war indus- 
tries in Pennsylvania could be met by taking 
men from non-essentials within the Keystone 
state’s borders, while calls for a great number 
would be met by transfers of men from non- 
essentials elsewhere in the country. 

With the Public Service Reserve machinery 
in each state attending to the recruiting. 
through agents in virtually every community, 
the local offices of the Employment Service 
will attend to the placing. They will be in 
constant touch with the war industries in thei: 
respective territories, receiving regularly the 
requirements of those industries in order that 
labor needs may be known in advance. All 
calls for common labor will be carefully check- 
ed by the branch employment offices in ordet 
that only the actual needs may be given at- 
tention. It has been found that many firms 
still call for 1,000 men in a week, when ac- 
tually 200 cannot be used within three weeks 

“The best men in industry for the war in 
dustries"’ will be the goal of the Employment 
Service. Experts in sizing up workers accord 
ing to their training and experience will be at- 
tached to the local offices of the Employment 
Service, and few will be the men sent to a ship 
yard or munition plant who are not according 
to specification. When expedient, local health 
boards will be utilized in determing the physi 
cal fitness of workers. 

Pitiless publicity will be the recourse agains! 
any employer who fails to comply with the 
labor-adjusting regulations. Any violations 
will be thoroughly investigated and the fact- 
made public. Through its control over wa! 
materials, the War Industries Board, repre 
sented in the War Labor Policies Board of the 
Department of Labor, will provide a levei 
against any recalcitrant employer who ma) 
selfishly persist in disregarding the rules laid 
down for the stimulation of America’s wat 
production. 

War manufacturers will be protected agains! 
inroads upon their working forces by private 
labor ‘“‘scouts’”’ by this centralizing program 
No longer can any shipyard or war-materials 
manufactory take men from another equally 
essential enterprise. Farmers will be one of the 
classes of essential producers to benefit. In man} 
sections, notably in the (Concluded on pag’ 34 
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Che American Oil Can, a Fore- 
runner of Civilization, Has 





O where you will the world over you 
will find the five gallon tin of Stan- 
dard Oil there before you. India, 
Arabia, Persia—Sumatra, Java, Bor- 

neo—in the Maori hut of New Zealand, in 
the whaler’s cabin bound in the icy fastness 
of Greenland. It travels to the far plateaus 
of Tibet—to the thickest jungles of India. 
In the highest cabin perched on_ perilous 
passes of the Himalayas, it is not a stranger, 
It is in the newest upstart village—in cities 
that were old before the Exodus from Egypt. 

It travels by strange means and varied. 
Here it rides in state on the swaying back of 
an elephant, or swung along the sides of slow 
moving bullocks it pierces the great forests 
of the upper Ganges. Unloaded from lighters 
it is carried on the backs of long-legged don- 
keys wading shoreward. It follows the sinu- 
ous ways Of sluggish rivers in little country 
hoats. Strapped to the backs of brown men 
it hazards the dangerous narrow ledges of the 
mountain passes. 

And these men that guard it—they areas 
varied. White men, black men, brown men 
and yellow—Hindoos, Mohammedans, Sikhs, 
Gurkhas, wild races of the innermost fast- 
nesses. 

If you look closely at these five gallon tins 
you will see that they bear labels strange and 
brilliant. There is the Elephant Brand that 
goes to India. The elephant is a royal animal 
and carries prestige—bow down to him. 
The Monkey Brand is destined for Tibet. 
The magnificent Tiger Brand glorious in black 
and yellow finds its way to China. Everywhere 
has this company taken advantage of this 
strange psychology of sacred animals as a 
factor in its export advertising. A Hindoo 
buys a can of Monkey Brand oil, and his pur- 
chasing has become a religious act. The 
monkey is a sacred animal to the Hindoo. 


Can Can’t Be Canned 

HUS these people buy American oil shipped 

thousands of miles in preference to oil ob- 
tained near at hand. They want the can with 
its flaming animal poster. And then when the 
cans are empty they become strange and won- 
derful receptacles. They hold burning in- 
cense in the sacred temples along the hills of 
India. Songbirds are caged in them to sing 
outside the huts. In the bazaars of Lucknow, 
and Calcutta you may buy your curry and 
rice from a dish of Standard Oil origin. 
They hold water and milk, store your food 
against rats, and your money against thieves. 
_ But how did this come to be? It didn’t 
just happen so. It took years of study. 
Between 1880 and 1885 this company was 
busy with its commercial missionary work. 
Its men gathered statistics from weird and 
wonderful capitals of Asia. They worked 
lor the repeal of age-old restrictions and 
duties; they studied native religions, and 
tought and downed prejudices that were 
rock-ribbed and hoary. 

In China they fought the Mandarins, for 
the Mandarins had a little corner in native 
vegetable oils themselves—so they shut out 
the “foreign devil" and his oils. At first they 
made it a capital offense to be caught using 
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petroleum. These prejudices were not con- 
quered in a day, but the Standard Oil has used 
brains as well as brawn to fight them. 

In China Standard Oil is like the light 
of a missionary. It has uplifted the nation 
and promoted industry. 

After four o'clock the 




























people of China could — 
not see to work on the en 
fine silk whereby so ibe 
many make a living. fees? 
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A rag soaked in crude ie, 
vegetable oil does not on 
promote industry. eek 


The Company came 
to the conclusion that 
they needed lamps in 
China and needed them 
badly, so they put care- 
ful study to the matter 
and produced a 
lamp to suit the 
people. A small 
tin affair lacquered 
in color. Itis broad 
at the base to stand, 
or may hang on the 
wall by a_ hook. 
‘Mei Foo”’ is the 
inscription on 
the chimney, 
meaning ami- 
able, trust- 
worthy, and it 
surely has been, 
both to the people 
of China and to 
Standard Oil. They 
cost the Company 
eleven cents to make 
them, and they sold 
them for seven and 
one-half cents. The 
first year they made 


them they — sold 
875,000. The 
next year they 


sold 2,000,000, 
and the sale of 
oil went up by 
leaps and 
bounds. 

Posters adver- 
tise the lamps on 
the streets, and 
the learned 
scholar ex- 
pounds to the 
gathering crowd 
that the lamp 
will bring happi- 
ness, prosperity 
and long life 
which is quite 
true, and fits in 
with their belief 
as well. 

So the Company meets these people on their 
own ground. At first they use their credulity 
as an advertising basis. After winning them 
over, they light their way to bigger, better 
things—education, industry and happiness. 


man’s water jar. 
caged in it. 
thieves. 


The oil can is this Filipino wo- 

Song birds are 

It stores food against 

And in Calcutta you may 

buy your curry and rice from a 
dish of this origin 


The five-gallon tin came into being originally 
to cut down the cost in transportation. Case 
oil it is called, the cases consisting of two five- 
gallon tins in a box. These cases cut trans- 
portation costs in two for case oil vessels can 
take a return cargo from a foreign port, where 
a tanker can take but a specified cargo, and 
not a very large one at that. Of course 
Standard Oil makes the tins—hundreds of 
thousands every day at its large plants. 


Let Oil Blessings Flow 


O if you follow one of these tins filled with 
oil from your native state, it will take you on 
long and wonderful journeys, among strange 
and amazing peoples, especially if it is labeled 
colorfully with an animal of sacred history. 
There has been no special reason why the 
people of those distant lands should not have 
had oil and oil lamps long ago—no reason, 
except the lack of the spirit that has made us, 
since the 50's, the greatest oil pro- 
ducing nation in the world. They 
have known of oil, most of them, for 
centuries; and have dug for it and 
drilled for it with their crude devices. 

In some countries they still go 
after oil by hand, so to speak. They 
dig a well. And a man goes down 
with a lantern and a bucket. A big 
bellows sends air down into the 
depths so that he may breathe, and 
the plan works very well except when 
he stumbles on a discharge of gas— 

in which case he never lives to tell the 

tale. 

Cr, in cnother neck of the woods, you 
find something now nearly approaching 
the American method—a crude percus- 

sion bit, and a plan for laboriously carry- 

ing off the broken earth with water. They 
can't dig deep; they get only oil that is 
near the surface, and they don’t know what 
to do with it when they get it. 
american oil drilling methods, by reason of 
their effectiveness, speed, and economy almost 
at once displaced the best foreign methods 
| rown, and since the development of our oil 
fields began, those methods have 
: improved, and have become 
4 the standard all over the 
world. 

It has meant more than 
the carrying of the oil lamp 
to the corners of the earth. 

It has been for usa corner- 
stone of modern civilization as 
well. If it has meant light for 
the remote peoples; it has meant 
for us the internal combustion 
engine and all that it implies 
the automobile, the airplane, 
the motorboat, and hundreds of 
machines that do everything 





from crossing the ocean to 
turning the buttons on our 
coats. Thus oil has spread 


through the world—a lubricant for the 
wheels of civilization. And the can—well 
the can not only spreads this lubricant of 
civilization, but it continues its usefulness 
long after the lubricant is gone. 
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ILL we be able to operate ships as 
well as build them? 

That question is asked me every 
day. 

And my answer is: 

We shall have to! 

For at the end of 1920 we shall have $5,000,- 
000,000 worth of ships, and they must be 
kept busy. 

There is considerable apprehension in Great 
Britain about possible American competition 
with their mercantile marine, which has been 
sacrificed so grievously during the war. 
Some of the British shipping people seem to be 
anxious about their trade routes. However, 
we are not going to set up rivalry on Britain's 
trade routes but develop trade routes of our 
own which have long been needed, and take 
over German trade wherever we can. 

Our ships will be operated as extensions of 
our railroads, which will no longer terminate 
at our seaboard, but be linked to American 
ships by modern port facilities. Our ships 
will take cargoes over American trade routes 
equipped with our own coal and fuei oil 
stations. With a shipping plant big enough 
for the application of characteristic large- 
scale American methods, there should be 
little doubt about operation at costs compar- 
able with ships of other nations. Our manu- 
facturers, farmers, merchants and exporters 
will reap the benefits of efficient operation 
because we are going to stabilize and standard- 
ize oceansrates, as railroad rates have been 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


What Our Tramps Will Carry 


ET the manufacturer, merchant, farmer, 

exporter and consumer investigate Ameri- 
can ships just as though they were new rail- 
roads, and learn what they can do for each 
in his line. 

What do we haul on our railroads? 

The biggest item is coal, ore and other prod- 
ucts of mines and quarries—650,000,000 
tons, or more than one-half the traffic. Coal 
and ore figure largely in ocean traffic too, not 
only as sheer tonnage, but in settling the ton- 
nage balances of international trade. We can 
ship coal to Brazil and bring back manga- 
nése ore, coal to Chile and bring back nitrates, 
coal to Argentine and bring back wool. Coal 
is an important item in the triangular trips 
of the profitable ocean tramp vessel of 6,000 
to 10,000 tons, running at an economical speed 
of twelve knots. It takes a cargo of coal, say, to 
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Chile, and then a cargo of nitrate to Australia, 


and comes home with a cargo of wool. Two- 
thirds of the world’s mercantile tonnage is in 
tramp cargo carriers. Seventy per cent of 
Great Britain’s merchant fleet consists of 
tramps, and three-fifths the bulk of her exports 
in normal times are coal, going out on the first 
leg of the triangle, while on the last leg come 
back wheat from Russia, Argentine, the 
United States or India, ore from Spain, timber 
and cotton from the United States, nitrate 
_from Chile, phosphate from Florida, soya 
beans from Manchuria. In this traffic we 
have lumber to ship as well, something not 
so widely available to the British in striking 
tonnage balances. 


A Leaf From Britain's Book 


HE next big item of railroad traffic is manu- 

factures. This includes many heavy prod- 
ucts such as turpentine, resin, naval stores, iron, 
steel, petroleum, cotton-seed products, phos- 
phate and fertilizer. These are commodities 
for tramp steamers. We have exerted little 
selling effort upon them in the past, but were 
content to fill the ships of other nations as 
per order, to facilitate their tonnage balances. 
With our own ships, and our own tonnage bal- 
ances, we can really trade in these bulk com- 
modities, seek foreign customers of our own, 
improve quality and service. Money for 
hauling them will go to our own people. We 
shall not be paying exchange interest and 
marine insurance premiums to other nations. 
This trade will enable our banks to establish 
foreign branches, make foreign investments, 
and encourage our insurance companies to get 
up branches abroad for marine and fire in- 
surance, a branch of business that we have 
neglected. 

These bulk manufactures in foreign trade 
are like heavy freight traffic on the railroads. 
We can organize them for efficient bulk 
handling like our Great Lakes traffic. We 
can trade them for raw materials of other 
countries. We can bank on them, balance 
our exchange with them, build up marine 
insurance business, and make them the basis 
for American investments in the industries, 
mines, agriculture and public utilities of other 
nations, particularly Latin America. 

When we send a barrel of turpentine or 
cement abroad, and bring back a barrel of 
palm oil, carry the money both ways, insure 
both transactions, and have an investment in 
the nation that produced the palm oil, then 
we shall be operating ships on British lines, 
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which are the best in the world for a great, 
lasting trade. 

Then, there are manufactured goods like 
hardware, automobiles, machinery, office 
equipment, farm implements, wagons, food 
specialties. Here is the field which appeals most 
strongly to the American imagination. Here 
are the characteristic things produced by 
Americans, the high-wage products in which 
we excel. This is a trade built by salesman- 
ship and service, which grows fast when ser- 
vice is good, and which will keep our converted 
troop ships busy on regular lines. 

Finally, our railroads haul about 150,000,000 
tons of farm products, ranging from heavy 
staples, like cotton and grain, down to the 
fancy products, like dressed poultry and cured 
meats. 

The American farmer has a direct interest 
in ships, no matter what crops he grows, and 
should begin to study shipping as diligently as 
the business man. For we can give him a 
basis upon which to increase his output and 
profits through modern sales methods in other 
countries. 

Take as common a product as the Irish pota- 
to, which we sell to tropical countries. For 
years we have been shipping small potatoes, 
thinking those people wanted nothing better. 
Now investigations show that they will buy 
large fancy potatoes and pay good prices for 
them—when they know about them. Our 
refrigerator ships, built to carry meat to the 
war zone, should enable us to build up with 
South America and the Orient as good a trade 
in fruit and perishables as we had with Europe 
before the war, because such farm products are 
like manufactured goods—they can be pushed 
by selling and service, and on fancy quality. 
Ships should give us back the great export 
cheese trade we had in the days of the Yankee 
clipper, and extend our markets for butter. 
eggs, condensed milk and all the dairy farmer's 
products. 


“Return Loads” for Ships 


E mustn't think of these ships carrying 

goods only one way, but should figure 
now on the raw materials we can bring back in 
American bottoms. See what American indus- 
tries have been built on rubber—more employ- 
ment and prosperity for Americans have de- 
veloped from rubber, plus American skill, than 
from most of our export trade in fine manufac- 
tures. That is one of the points about our ships 
that should be emphasized most—that they are 
all coming back every vovage, and can bring 
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prosperity with them in the shape of raw 
materials for the development of our industries. 

And we must think of passenger traffic. 
Shipping Board plans provide for fine, fast 
passenger-and-cargo liners to every Latin 
American country. During the war our Latin 
American cousins have come to the United 
States in increasing numbers. We intend to 
make it easier for them to come, and very 
comfortable. But the balance of travel should 
be the other way—North Americans travelling 
to the wonderful countries and beautiful cities 
of Central and South America — Yankees 
getting acquainted with all the Americas. 
We shall have our own liners to Europe, replac- 
ing the German passenger ships that carried 
the lucrative American tourist. With Ameri- 
can liners running to the Orient, Australia, 
Africa and elsewhere, and American trade be- 
ing extended by our salesmen, our tourist 
should scatter his patronage over the globe 
instead of concentrating on Europe. 


Think in Terms of Sh’ps 


T is time to be thinking about these ships in 

every American community, and to readers 
of THE NATION’s BusINEss, which goes to the 
business leaders in live American communities 
everywhere, I should like to suggest that ships 
and shipping be discussed in each city, town 
and village in the United States, from the 
practical standpoint of what the people make 
or raise, what they have to sell, how local 





00D & 
What is your emotion as you look at this bunch of German ships at Hoboken? Can you think of so many foreign ships of such a 
Size at our piers—with complacency? When American business thinks ocean tonnage every day and dreams of sea-power by night— 
then and then only can we once more go down to the sea might ly in ships. Once we were at home on the seas,—our flag flying and 
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prosperity can be increased by selling local 
products to foreign lands. 

During the past generation the American 
people have learned to think in continental 
terms, and many a community has attained 
prosperity by taking the whole nation for its 
market. During the coming generation, aided 
by our ships and a healthy shipping imagi- 
nation, we must make the world our market, 
and deal as skilfully and regularly with Latin 
America, Australia, Africa or India as we do 
with Maine or California. 

When our railroads go to sea, national 
boundary lines should be regarded simply 
as marks put on maps to make them look 
pretty! 

During the first five months of this year we 
built 805,000 tons, and by the end of 1918 will 
probably be turning out 500,000 tons each 
month. Uncle Sam now has, in new ships, con- 
fiscated enemy ships, chartered neutral ships 
and others, a total ocean mercantile fleet of 
7,000,000 tons. The U. S. Shipping Board 
program at present calls for the building of 
1,856 ships for freight and passengers, with a 
total deadweight capacity of 13,000,000 tons, 
so that by the end of next year we may possibly 
have 20,000,000 tons of merchant shipping 
afloat—equivalent to the British merchant 
fleet at the outbreak of the Great War. 

When we have prime American products 
to deliver to a foreign customer, it has been 
our practice thus far to call in the rusty 
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our chanties sung upon every ocean. And the spirit of the Yankee clipper still lives. 


Lakes. Again it is “climb'ng hills of seas Olympus high.” 
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ocean tramp steamer, turn the job over to a 
foreigner, and forget about it. 

Imagine a great factory or department store 
with no delivery system for its customers. 
When goods are packed the shipping clerk 
steps to the door, whistles for any old express- 
man or teamster, and hands the goods over to 
him. That is what we have been doing in 
foreign trade. The more dilapidated the ex- 
pressman’s rig, and the cheaper his bid on the 
job, the better we thought it. 

Meanwhile, the Briton and the German have 
been reaching some of the best.trade in the 
world by the best ocean-delivery service. We 
started our jobbing teamster to South America 
with our goods and forgot all about him. He 
promised to get there as soon as he could. 
While he was on the road, the Briton and the 
German sped past him with fast delivery 
trucks of the latest type. 


The Ill Wind True to Tradition 


UT the war is going to change all this. When 

we get done with our job of making the 
world safe for democracy, we will have 25,000- 
ooo tons of merchant ships, or the equivalent 
of England’s mercantile marine, which is the 
largest. Today, we are building ships for war. 
But each improvement in war shipping brings 
its corresponding improvement in merchant 
shipping. A year ago we would have been glad 
to get our hands on ships of any size or type, 
and our hopes were (Concluded on page 34) 





It has been working miracles on the Great 
Let us get the thrill of it—us landlubbers. Think of ships, ships, ships! 
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Trust ‘Busting’ By Agreement 


HE Sherman Act is expressly acknowledged 

to have its connections with a state of war. 

This appeared last January and again be- 
came evident in August. 

If the Attorney General were successful in ap- 
peals that have been pending before the Supreme 
Court, he would cause, in arrangements for dis- 
solutions, such large financing as the Treasury 
Department does not like to contemplate. Accordingly, 
the Attorney General early in January suggested that 
hearings in seven important cases should be postponed at 
least until the term of court that will open in October, 1918. 
The capital of the enterprises itivolved in these cases approxi- 
mated $1,800,000,000. 

Two of these cases, however, have now come toanend. The 
Supreme Court itself decided in May that the Shoe Machinery 
Company is not such a com 
b‘nation as to come athwart 
the law. On August 5 the 





court. The importance of the questions before the court in 
the Harvester case is clear from the unusual circumstance 
that the court heard arguments in 1915, asked that the whole 
matter be reargued, heard arguments a second time in March, 
1917, and once more, being still uncertain about the proper 
conclusions, asked a third argument of the case. This third 
argument, of course will not now take place. 


Prunes! 


HE prune is a versatile fruit. The War Department 

certifies that its place in the army’s ration has been 

won on merit, and as points of excellence cite its food 
value, its fruit value, its tonic value, and its value as a 
confection. The official statistician estimates that the army 
this year will eat 1,100,000,000 prunes,—a figure which would 
apparently make prunes about as important numerically as 
cartridges. As a matter of fact, Germany long ago testified 
to the prune’s superior qual- 
ities. In 1913 it bought at 
least two billion of our 








Attorney General an- 


nounced that in effect the 
Department of Justice and 


reached an agreement which 
would make unnecessary 
any further proceedings in 
the Supreme Court. 

The Harvester case be- 
gan in 1912. After eigh- 
teen volumes of testimony 


In Any Language It Means ‘‘ Ship Now”’ 


the Harvester Company had PHORISMS are coming to the surface as if we had reverted 
A to the homely days of our forefathers who wore coonskin A 

caps and buckskins. “Summer never fools a squirrel” is the which 
admonition the Canadian Railroad Commission has sagely put 
before its compatriots. Our own regional directors are less given 
to homespun; they speak sedately of “summer deliveries of next 
winter's supplies,” but they have the self-same idea. Whatever 


prunes, to keep to the same 
unnatural statistical method 
of dealing with prunes. It 
is even possible that German 
submarines, the vagaries of 
in sinking fishing 
schooners and empty coal 
barges in preference to more 
substantial ships of the sea 
are otherwise inexplicable, 











had been taken the lower 
court in August, 1914, held 
there was violation of the 
anti-trust laws in that com- 
petition among the busi- 
nesses taken into the com- 


the phrase, the moral is plain: move in the summer and early 
autumn every pound of goods for the winter on which you can lay 
hands and for which you can find transportation; whatever new 
and transcendent successes our transportation system may 
achieve, movement of ordinary merchandise is certain to be diffi- 
cult in the winter when bumper crops, fuel, troops, and war sup- 
plies will test the capacity of the railroads. 


have in reality been look- 
ing for prunes. However 
this may be, prunes will 
have an important part in 
deciding the war. 


Unfair Competition 


pany was suppressed. The 
first order was that the 


NFAIR_ methods ol 








company should be dis- 
solved into at least three 
substantially equal and in- 
dependent corporations. A subsequent amendment said 
nothing as to the number of new corporations, instead declar- 
ing the division should be into such a number of parts of separ- 
ate and distinct ownership as might be necessary to restore 
competitive conditions and bring about a new situation in 
harmony with law. 

The agreement which has now been reached, and which 
obviously indicates the extent of readjustment the government 
considers proper, affects but three of the six units of which the 
lower court said the company was composed. Rights to 
make the three kinds of harvesting machinery manufactured 
by these units are to be sold within a year after the close of 
the war to a responsible and independent manufacturer or 
manufacturers of agricultural implements. The plants of two 
of the units are likewise to be sold. Finally, the company 
agrees not to have more than one agent in a town. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Harvester case 
promised to be interesting, as it probably would have in- 
terpreted the Sherman Act as applied to a combination among 
the ynits of which competition ceased, although there was no 
proof of actual detriment to the public. _ It is still possible this 
question will be discussed in another case that is before the 


Tue Nation's Business For SeErPreMBER 


competition appear- 

ing in cases actually 
decided by the Federal 
rade Commission in the last month came under the heads 
of maintenance of resale prices, commercial bribery, mislead- 
ing advertising, lottery coupons, and price discrimination. 

Premium coupons that are redeemable in articles of unequal 
value and determined by chance have the taint of lottery, in 
the opinion of the Commission. Not all premium coupons are 
objectionable in this score, however; for the Commission dis- 
missed complaints it had entered against four companies. 

Premiums of another sort,—those offered to jobbers on con- 
dition they do not handle articles made by a competing manu- 
facturer,—are inducements of an improper kind, in the Com- 
mission s estimation. 

Maintenance of resale prices the Commission held improper 
under existing law where a manufacturer sought to control the 
prices at which jobbers sold to retailers, even though the 
manufacturer did not attempt to govern the retailers’ prices. 
In the same case the Commission made it clear that its de- 
cisions do not prevent manufacturers from printing retail 
prices on packages or in advertising, and from designat- 
ing in literature the prices he considers proper. Agreements 
for resale prices, refusal to sell except on condition that prices 
are maintained, and discriminations in prices against dealers 
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not maintaining prices are the things the Commission dis- 
approves. In another case the Commission dismissed a com- 
plaint, founded upon a manufacturer's refusal to sell to a 
particular dealer; the Commission said the manufacturer was 
justified because of the dealer’s well-known reputation as a 
cutter of prices. 

False statements about prices ccme under ban. Orders to 
cease were issued against a candy manufacturer who falsely 
advertised he sold at cost or less, and against a mail-order 
house which alleged incorrectly it sold coffee below cost. 
Other false statements in advertising merchandise are like- 
wise considered unfair,— such as declarations that large pur- 
chasing power gives ability to sell sugar at lower prices than 
competitors, that special representatives personally supervise 
the picking of the advertiser’s tea in Japan, and that coffees 
are purchased directly frcm the best plantations in the world. 
In other words, in “ puffing’’ his wares a merchant may show 
enthusiasm but he must 
not indulge in_ reckless 
imagination. 





was worth $9.86, or $10.40 in 1914, or $8.40 in 
1916, the Department of Agriculture estimates 
would have brought $19.51 on January 1, 1918. 
The products which we usually recognize as com- 
ing from the industry have risen in price to a point 
that causes one to reflect upon the waning purchas- 
ing power of a dollar, but they seem rather to have 
lagged behind the raw materials. Retail prices 
show that for round steak the hypothetical “‘aver- 
age’’ American housewife paid 23 cents a pound in 1914 and 
approximately 341% cents on April 15, 1918, a difference of 
50 per cent. If she chose bacon the comparative prices were 
26.7 cents and 49% cents, or an increase of 85 per cent. 
Only when buying lard would she find an increase of 100 
per cent or more; for lard the prices were in the years 
in question 15.6 cents and 33 cents. For the products 
which the public does not at once recognize as coming in im- 
portant quantities from the 
industry there is much the 
same story; packers’ hides 








Buyers can no longer de- 
pend for their cigars upon 
the munificence of sales- 
men; for the Trade Com- 
mission, while unable to 


FAME REDIVIVUS 


HE ghosts of the old sea captains have arisen, the glory of 
the clippers has returned. 


which brought 19.4 cents a 
pound in July, 1914, fetched 
26.3 cents in March, 1918, 
and oak sole leather, with a 
market value of 47% cénts 


Once eclipsed, and mourned 
wholesale at the former 













reach the recipients of the 
cigars, tells the salesmen’s 
employers that use of gratu- 
ities in any form,—cigars, 
refreshing drinks, and thea- 
ter tickets as well as money, 
—is commercial bribery and 
is not to be used as a means 
of getting business. 


Using Fritz’s Ideas 
NEMY-OWNED 


tunefully by poets, the fame of the sailing vessel is shining 
aga‘n. When the war broke out, the four-masted steel bark 
Viking was lead'ng the inadventurous life of a training ship for 
future officers of the United Steamship Company of Copenhagen, 
owners of the Scandinavian-American line. There was a call for 
ships, steamships, sailing ships, any ship that would float. The 
Vik:ng was put in service as a freight carrier between North and 
South America. Recently she arrived in New York from Rio after 
having shown her heels to the steam vessels which left port on the 
same day that she did. More than 14 knots an hour stand to her 
credit, a reminder of the days when the clipper was queen of the 


date was quoted at 80 cents 
this spring. Because of the 
multiplicity of products, 
close comparisons are diffh- 
cult, but on the whole the 
figures of such govern- 
ment agencies as the De- 
partment of Agriculture - 
and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics would seem to in- 
dicate that advances in 


: seven seas. 
patents are being 


steadily licensed for 


prices for the industry's 
products were not greatly 





use by American manufac- 
urers. During July licenses 
were issued to three manu- 
facturers. They covered formulae for medicinal products, 
a device for embroidery machinery, and magnetos for air- 
planes. 

Puzzle: Find the Defendant 


LAUGHTERING and meat-packing was the premier 

industry of the country, measured by value of products 

in 1914, when the Bureau of the Census took its most 
recent survey of all our manufacturing businesses. At the same 
time it was but thirteenth in the value it added by its proc- 
esses to the materials it received. Accordingly, cost of 
materials represented a large proportion of the total value of 
products, and cost of manufacture a relatively small part, 
a situation which marks off the meat industry from the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery or the making of electrical 
equipment, for example. 

The raw material of the business of slaughtering and meat- 
packing,— the animal on the hoof,—has followed most other 
mundane things, and ascended in price. Between 1911 and 
the beginning of 1918 the average value of cattle on farms in- 
creased by exactly 100 per cent, and 31 per cent between 1914 
and 1918. The high price for sheep at Chicago in 1914 was 
$7 a hundred pounds; in 1917 it was $19. A hog that in 1913 


out of proportion to in- 
creases in prices for its raw 
materials——an unusaliv 
large factor in the cost of the products. 

But there is “scmething rotten in the state of Den- 
mark,’’ the Federal Trade Commission has told the President, 
according to its announcement of August 8. The gist of the 
Commission’s opinion seems to be that the distemper which it 
wants rooted out is long-seated. In other words, it is not a 
war-born difficulty. Nevertheless, just when the Food Adminis- 
tration removes its restrictions upon our use of meats the 
Commission, by the three of its members who are serving out 
of a statutory membership of five, is courageous enough to run 
the hazards of applying war-time remedies to our biggest in- 
dustry, and one of the most essential. When considering 
other industries, the Commission has filed its complaint, and 
used its own powers, to stop unfair methods of competition 
that should cease, in the public interest as the Commission 
sees it. It does not indicate whether or not it will in the case 
of meat-packing proceed in this manner with respect to such 
concrete faults as it sets out. Neither does it disclose what 
existing laws are to be invoked against the ‘‘monopolies, con- 
trols, combinations, conspiracies, and restraints of trade’ of 
which it says it has conclusive evidence as to the five large 
packing-houses which, according to its (Continued on page 36) 
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HE period of reconstruction and read- 

justment in America after the war will 

present many problems to the nation. 

But of first importance will be our re- 
turning soldiers from overseas. When this 
great war ends, we may have as many as five 
million men under arms. Likewise we may 
have at least half that number of war work- 
ers engaged in munition and similar war in- 
dustries. If we are not to be submerged in- 
dustrially by labor which we can not absorb, 
we must prepare opportunities for the dis 
banded armies and the dislocated war workers. 
A large number of these men will find that 
the work they were drawn from in answering 
their country’s call, whether it was from farm, 
mine, or shop, does not await them upon their 
return. Many old industries will have dis- 
appeared, and new ones will have sprung 
into being. Machinery will have made many 
changes and new processes will be in force. 
The entrance of women into industry and busi- 
ness life on a large scale will have made a new 
industrial and commercial world. In order, 
then, to stabilize conditions at the end of the 
war, we must prepare in advance. The hand- 
maid of wisdom is foresight. 


Two Battles: One Uniform 


REAT numbers of our service men wiil 
return tous with the strength and energy, 
that war-stress gives. Many will find it difficult 
to adjust themselves to their life before the war. 
For that reason pursuits and occupations out 
on the land will meet their hopes and desires. 
Our people will of course feel indebted in a 
high degree to the men who have served in this 
great war, and particularly to the veterans 
from the fields of France. They will feel with- 
out question that there is nothing too good in 
America for these heroes. 

America has always been grateful to her 
soldiers. From the Revolutionary War days, 
she has given special recognition to her defend- 
ers. And she has not been niggardly in her 
policy of reward. It goes without saying, there- 
fore, that the Republic will in this day likewise 
make particular provisions for her citizen 
soldiers. 

After the Civil War, one of the solutions ot 
the returning soldier problem was the law 
which provided for soldiers’ homesteads. Un- 
der the original homestead law, a citizen of the 
United States could obtain one hundred and 
sixty acres of public land in fee after a residence 
on the land for five years, together with the 
making of certain improvements. By the 
soldiers’ additional law, passed in 1872, a Civil 
War veteran who had obtained a homestead 
ol less than one hundred and sixty acres, could 
secure land to make that amount, and the re- 
quirement of residence and improvement was 
waived. These two measures, the Lincoln 
homestead law, and the soldiers’ additional 
homestead law—probably did more to aid the 
constructive development of America than any 
similar laws in our history. Never was better 
use made of land, either, because not only did 
it solve the problem of relocating into civil life 
the great armies disbanded at the end of the 
war, but it contributed likewise to the internal 
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development of the nation. There is no picture 
in American history more stimulating than 
that of the veteran of the Civil War, a few 
months perhaps removed from battling to pre- 
serve the Union, battling again with the wilder- 
ness in his blue faded army clothes, tanned and 
hardy from his army life, and carving out of 
it a home. 

Our experience in the past points clearly a 
road which, in part at least, we can travel. We 
know from the lessons of wars at home and 
abroad that fighting men when peace comes 
turn peculiarly to farm life. In a literal sense, 
they elect to beat their swords into plough- 
shares. Lord Northcliffe, in his experiences at 
the front and many talks with British Tom- 
mies, found that while the men in the dugouts 
talked of many subjects, the possibilities of 
land after the war was a general topic. 

While we think of the success of our plans 
at the end of the Civil War, we must not forget 
the present problem can not be so met. We 
do not have that bountiful public domain to- 
day, and the number of men will be greater by 
far. But we do have millions of acres of arid, 
and swamp, and cut-over lands throughout the 
country which can be made available. And one 
of the hopeful things about these lands is that 
they can be reclaimed and made available as 
farm homes. That would be one of the tasks 
which would appeal to many of our returning 
soldiers. He would by this work be able to 
carn his own living, and at the same time would 
be preparing land which he and his fellow 
workers could take up later as homes. 

The projects which would reclaim these 
waste lands would be in the highest sense 
public works. No better public works could 
be undertaken. The reclaiming of farm lands 
will return to the public in cash their entire 
cost, to say nothing of their permanent value 
to the country, and it will partly solve the food 
problem which we and the balance of the world 
will face at the close of the war. 

We have the land. In the United States 
proper it is estimated that there are one billion 
nine hundred million acres of land, more than 
sixty per cent of which is cultivable. We have 
not more than six hundred million acres in 
farms actually cultivated. In some of our 
sections which possess wonderful agricultural 
possibilities, as the figures will show any candid 
man, the development of the farm has been 
neglected. 


We Must Be Ready With a Plan 


O meet the problem of providing oppor- 
tunity for our returning men, the investi- 
gation of our land possibilities is but the first 
step. There is much work to be considered. 
Thatis a certainty. Is it not then wise to pre- 
pare in advance a carefully thought-out work- 
ing plan toward that end? There will be much 
preliminary constructive work necessary—that 
is a requisite in any broad plan. That is why 
I recently asked Congress for an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 to undertake this work. And in 
outlining my plan to investigate, study, and 
survey our land possibilities, I said in part: 
a And all this should be done upon a 
cefinite planning basis. We should think as 
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carefully of each one of these projects as 
George Washington thought of the planning 
of the city of Washington I do not mean 
by this to carry the implication that we should 
do any other work now than the work of plan- 
ning. A very small sum of money put into the 
hands of men of thought. experience, and 
vision will give us a program which will make 
us feel entirely confident that we are not to 
be submerged industrially or otherwise by 
labor which we will not be able to absorb, or 
that we would be ina condition where we would 
show a lack of respect for those who return as 
heroes, but who will be without means of 
immediate self-support.” 


What Our Allies Are Doing 


I HOLD the hope that Congress will give me 
the money to undertake this preliminary 
work. In that event, I will later present to 
Congress definite projects for the development 
of our land by the returned soldier. It is my 
opinion that we ought not to postpone begin- 
ning this work on a broad scale. Because not 
only ought we to be prepared to furnish occu- 
pations and homes for our soldiers and sailors 
returning after the war, but we ought to be 
likewise ready for the day, near at hand, when 
a number of our men, upon returning from 
overseas service will be anxious to take up a 
farm home. 

Many of our Allied nations have in advance 
worked out plans of providing land for their 
returning soldiers. This is particularly true of 
Great Britain and her colonies. In the United 
Kingdom, under legislation enacted by Parlia- 
ment, land has been acquired in England. 
Scotland and Wales for returning soldiers. A 
large program is also now under consideration 
by the Ministry. Canada has particular pro- 
visions applicable to her crown lands, and in 
nearly all the provinces special legislation has 
been enacted for returning ex-service men. In 
some instances returning men are being placed 
on the land. It is my information that under a 
liberal undertaking the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has opened up railroad lands in three of 
the western provinces, and about four hundred 
ex-service men and their families located there- 
on. The Commonwealth of Australia last year 
appropriated $100,000,000 for the purchase 
and improvement of land for homes for its men 
at the end of the war. The states governments 
of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia have 
enacted legislation. How far these programs 
have advanced is indicated by the fact that 
(Queensland has a large settlement of returned 
soldiers at Beerburrum, about forty miles from 
Brisbane. At Beerburrum more than _ fifty 
thousand acres, seventeen thousand acres at 
Pikedale, and more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres at Innisfail have been set 
apart for returning soldiers. New Zealand also 
has a broad and comprehensive plan. Of course 
the men that are now being returned and who 
are settling upon these lands are discharged 
service men. 

The lands available for our returned men 
naturally divide themselves into public and 
private lands. While lands that are in public 
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ownership have much the easier approach for 
public development, we do not have sufficient 
lands remaining in the hands of the govern- 
ment to meet this problem. Perhaps it is nat- 
ural to turn to the federal government in ask- 
ing for land for soldier service. Uncle Sam has 
always been the beneficent and kindly parent. 
Fortunately in the area of arid lands in the 
seventeen western states we do have from 
twenty to thirty million acres of which it is 
believed many millions can be irrigated. | 
believe the development of these lands offers 
a great opportunity for homes for a large 
number of our men. Their development would 
also contribute to the well-rounded develop- 
ment of the west. A large part of this arid land 
which can be made the most fertile land in the 
West lies in Arizona and New Mexico, Nevada 
and Utah, southern Idaho, central Oregon, 
eastern Washington, and much of Mon- 
tana and Colorado, and more of Wyoming and 
Nebraska. The development of these lands will 
make these states into more sturdy common- 
wealths—and will add sinews to the strength of 
the nation. 

The proposed development of these arid 
lands—now peculiarly available to give a home 
to. the veteran with its appealing life in the 
open—is no new idea and no new experiment. 
In my last three annual reports I have urged 
the wisdom of the greater development of our 
country through the reclamation of millions 
of these arid acres. And the record of the De- 
partment of the Interior in reclaiming about 
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Land is our fundamental opportunity for rewarding our returned soldiers. 
when peace comes, in a literal sense, elect to beat the'r swords into poughshares. 
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THE NATION'S 
1,650,000 acres, with the thousands of happy 
farm homes resultant thereby, is a record of 
success and practicability. 


A Challenge to Our Engineers 


N the basin of the great Colorado river are 

nearly three million acres of irrigable land. 
A large part of this land can be reclaimed, as a 
great deal of it already has been reclaimed, by 
taming this great river. The construction of 
proper storage works will impound this mighty 
volume of water for use on the land, and it will 
likewise make possible the development of 
millions of water horsepower. The water power 
alone would be a great benefit for irrigation, 
and mining, and manufacture. 

This Colorado Basin is a great project upon 
which surveys and studies are now being made. 
It is only one of many reclamation possibilities, 
because I am glad to say the Reclamation Ser- 
vice has plans for additional surveys of other 
projects in various parts of the West. If these 
preliminary investigations are completed, we 
will have a program which can immediately 
employ great numbers of our men at the war's 
end. 


The problem of our swamp and overflow 
land reclamation is a national problem. It is 
estimated that we have nearly eighty million 
acres of these lands. They are distributed 


widely throughout the eastern and central part 
of the country, but nearly all the states con- 
tained swamp area, excluding the arid land 
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states. Of course it is difficult to estimate the 
swamp lands that can be drained, but it is be- 
lieved that as much as fifteen million acres can 
be made into farm lands. The drainage of the 
Mississippi Delta has long been a challenge. I 
believe the American engineer will one day 
accept that challenge and overcome it. And 
its fertility, as we know from the successful 
farms of the La Fourche Bayou in Louisiana— 
settled and reclaimed by the Acadian French 
more than a century ago—will be as great and 
as enduring as that of the great valleys of the 
Yang-Tse-Kiang and Hoang-Ho in China, and 
as that of the lowlands of Netherlands and of 
the fens of England. 


New Ideals to Meet Ni v Conditions 


6 Reins reclaiming of our cut-over lands is a 
gigantic problem in itself alone. We do not 
know with any degree of definiteness the avail- 
able amount of these lands in the United States. 
And we will not know until surveys and in- 
vestigations are made. Great areas of these 
lands lie particularly in the Eastern and South- 
ern states, in the Lake states, and in the 
Northwest. The conversion of millions of 
acres of these lands into farm homes is a 
practical possibility. 

In the consideration of this whole problem 
of after-war development and reconstruction, 
America must have vision. Should we not 
have new ideals to meet new conditions? The 
time to begin planaing is now. 





It has been proven that fighting men, 


Lord Northcliffe, in his expe- 


Hundreds of thousands of teeming acres like those shown here were opened by military homesteaders after the Civ.l War. 












HEN you hav 
$1,000, or it may 
be $100,000, to in- 
vest, do you go 

to your broker, listen to 

his suggestions and then 
leave it tohim? Or are you 
one of those who hear of 
something good, watch 
quotations on it for a while, 
and then make up their 
mind to buy, or not to buy? 

Has it ever occurred to you that the facts 

behind stock market prices are accessible? 
That it would be worth while to know the 
foundations on which your possible investment 
may rest? The broker does not necessarily 
get a knowledge of these facts from his own 
experience alone. The figures and reports are 
in print from which you can get-at the facts 
behind stocks and bonds, the kinds of facts you 
would wish to know if you were to consider 
becoming a partner in a going concern. 


Study the Figures and Reports 


HIS is the information about securities that 
is most widely known. Prices at which 
stocks and bonds are sold on exchanges appear 
in the daily papers and in many other places. 
The financial dailies, weeklies and monthlies 
are known to all who follow investments 
closely. 
Here are some of the foremost in this field: 
Journal of Commerce Bulletin, daily. Alfred 


D. Dodsworth, 32 Broadway, N. Y., $12. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle; includes 
bank and quotation section, railway earnings 
section, railway and industrial section, bankers, 
convention section, electric railway section, 
William B. 


state and city section. Weekly. 
Dana Co., 138 Front St., 
N. Y., $10. 

Annalist; a magazine 
of finance, commerce and 
economics. Weekly Times 
Co.; 229 W. 43rd Street, 


N.Y., $4. 
Investor's Pocket Man- 
ual. Monthly. Finan- 


cial Press, 124 Front 
Street, N. Y. 

Economic World. Week- 
ly. Chronicle Co., 80 
Wall St., N. Y., $4. 

Economist. Weekly. 
Economist Pub. Co., 108 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
$5. Specializes in Chi- 
cago interests. 

Statist; a journal of 
practical finance and 
trade. London. Weekly. 51 
F.C. London. 6da copy. 


Market Quotations Not Enough 


|’ you intend to invest money in the stocks 

of a certain corporation, you want to know 
more about it than market quotations tell you. 
This information about all important stocks 
sold on the several exchanges in this country 
you can get from the books, issued annually, 
listed below. 

Moody's Manual, Moody Manual Company, 
33 Broadway, 3 v., $25. The first volume 
gives “‘ Railroads,’’ the second “ Public Utility” 
corporations, and the third all others under 
the title “Industrials. "’ 


Cannon St., 








A White List of Business Books 
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Poor's Manual, Poor’s Manual Company, 
80 Lafayette Street, N. Y., $25. In three 
volumes like Moody's. 

These two sets of books give the main facts 
about each company and its subsidiaries, such 
as: names of directors and officers, dates of 
annual meetings, exchanges on which stock is 
listed, history and development of company, 
location of property, report showing financial 
condition for several years, income account, 
dividends paid, production figures, operating 
and expense ratio and all issues of bonds with 
interest, date redeemable and the necessary 
security. 

Similar to the Poor and Moody Manuals, 
but not as full, is the Manual of Statistics; a 
Stock Exchange Handbook, published by the 
Manual Statistics Company, 56 Pine St., 
N. Y., $5. 

The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, 
annual, published by Spottiswoode, Ballan- 
tyne & Company, Ltd., 1 New Street Square, 
E. C., London, 50 S. Information about the 
stocks traded on the London Stock Exchange. 
Gives amount of capital, dividends paid, and 
bonds issued, with description; in most cases 
does not give financial report of the company 
for a period of years as do the manuals of 
Poor and Moody. Includes South American 
and other foreign securities. 

Moody's Analyses of In- 
vestments, part I, Railroads, 
part 2, Public Utilities and 
Industrials, and part 3, 
Governments and Munici- 
palities, published by the 
Moody’s Investor Service, 
35 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
$40 per set or $15 per vol- 
ume. These give most of 
the information contained 
in the books already de- 
scribed, and also more finan- 
cial detailsas to earningsand 
production for the previous 
ten years, and Moody’s 
rating of each bond and 
kind of stock issued. 

The Fitch Bond Book, 
Fitch Publishing Company, 
47 Broad St., N. Y., $15. Describes all im- 
portant corporation and railroad bonds issued 
in the United States and Canada, and gives 
the following information,—when and where 
interest is payable, by what department issue 
of bonds is authorized, security for the bonds, 
how and when redeemed, on what stock ex- 
change listed, by whom bonds are for sale in 
various cities, and, if issued by railroads or 
public utilities, franchises owned by them. 
Indication is also given of such bonds as are 
authorized by various states as legal for in- 
vestment by savings banks. This information 
is valuable to the less experienced investor. 

The Fitch Record of Government Debts. 
Fitch Pub., 47 Broad Street, N. Y., $10. 









Gives similar information 
for municipal, state and 
federal bonds of this and 
foreign countries. 

Obsolete American Securi- 
ties, by R. M. Smythe, 1904- 
II, 2v., 452 Produce Ex- 
change, N. Y., $3.50. 
Worthless and semi-worth- 
less stocks and bonds listed 
by name of corporation. 

Some of these give facts, history, financial 
reports, etc., Others forecast economic and 
financial development and make recommen. 
dations to investors and business men. The 
former supply to subscribers a card service. 
The cards give information like that provided 
in yearly manuals, but are replaced by new 
cards as current information is received dur- 
ing the year. 

When markets are unsettled, as they are 
now, the latest news about corporations is 
needed by many. Changes occur frequently, 
many bond issues are made, and annual vol- 
umes are out of date as to many corporations 
in a few weeks. Development is rapid. 
property is purchased, new plants constructed. 
and all these affect the value of both bonds and 
stocks. Part of the service supplied by the 
organizations we are describing consists of 
weekly, monthly and daily “ news-letters”’ or 
“news-sheets.’’ The value of these up-to-date 
reports is obvious. Sheets giving amounts of 
dividends and exact dates on which they are 
paid are provided daily in some cases. 


Guides to the Future 


HE organizations which make economic 

and financial forecasts base them on the 
study and analysis of many economic factors, 
they give information and advice on these lines 
—stock and bond recommendations; analysis 
of business is by districts and by trades; com- 
modity price forecasts; analyses of financial. 
labor and business conditions; stock and bond 
trend; personal service by reports on subjects 
of interest to subscribers as requested. 

The names and addresses of a few of the 
organizations supplying the kinds of service 
we have roughly outlined are: 

Poor’s Manual Company, 
Street, New York City. 


80 Lafayette 


Standard Statistics Company, 47 West 
Street, New York City. 
Moody Manual Company, 33 Broadway, 


New York City 

Moody’s Investor's Service, 35 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Babson’s — Statistical 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 56 Pine 
Street, New York City. 

Prices are not given for these services as the 
price varies according to amount of service 
subscribed for in most cases. 

The Business Branch of the Newark, N. J.. 
Public Library subscribes for one of these ser- 
vices, the annuals mentioned here and some 
others at an annual cost of $300. 


Organization, Inc., 


Sizing Up the Company 


HEN you look up a corporation and 
find that for ten years it has paid a divi- 
dend of 5% or 6 per cent on the common stock, 
that the common stock has earned an average 
of 9 per cent each year, and that the interest 
paid on bonds has (Concluded on page 42) 
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The Unromantic Street Car Can Help Our War-Burdened 
Railroads if It Be Allowed More Credit and—Less Politics 


By A. BELLEMAIN COLE 


Statistical Bureau, American Electric Railway War Board 


OR nearly a century steam has moved 

our freight; more recently gasoline has 

been hauling many thousands of tons 

of freight in the direction of the battle- 

fields of France. Electricity, the mystery of 

the ages, has been neglected as a means of 
hauling our heavy burdens. 

The motor truck, which is 

doing wonders in the army trans- 


should be developed; it should be fostered and 
released from some of the restrictions that 
prevent full use of its facilities. 

Mr. P. H. Gadsden, Resident Member of 
the American Electric Railway War Board, 
and President of the Charleston Consolidated 
Railway and Lighting Company, Charleston, 


“When you have a chance to soak the rail- 
road, go to it!” 

Restrictions that are now preventing, in 
many cases, electric railways from hauling 
freight cars through streets are cheating the 
nation out of one more effective weapon 
against Kaiserism. There are too many of 

these heritages of pioneer rail- 





road days. Money spent to 





port service, must not be con- 
sidered as a cure-all for trans- 
portation. There is a veil of 
romance surrounding it. The 
street car is less romantic, but 
consider— 

The electric railways are able 
to haul millions of tons of freight 
on thousands of miles of rails 
over which now hardly moves 
one car per hour. 

The Chamber of Commerce 
fully realizes the importance of 
the electric railway as a valu- 


O relieve freight congestion and fully realize the potential 
possibil ties of our existing transportation facilities, the 
latter should be properly co-ordinated through: 
Elimination of duplication of service. 
Universal interchange of freight rolling stock between steam 
and electric lines. 
Use of “Electrics” for short haul; Steam Roads for long ones. 
Motor trucks to serve industrial and farming centers lacking 
rail facilities; to be available for unloading freight cars arriving 
at terminals, releasing them for immediate reloading. 
Man-power conservation by use of power driven labor-saving 
freight handling equipment for loading and unloading cars. 
Federal financial aid to those electric railways which, with 
assistance, could carry more freight. 


date by many electric lines for 
paving alone would have pur- 
chased rights-of-way so that 
electric freight haulage could 
have developed unhampered. 

However, the actual everyday 
ways of using the electric rail- 
way to move more freight and 
help win the war are humanly 
interesting. 

Long before the war the elec- 
tric railway had shown its ability 
as a freight carrier and valuable 
public servant. For years the 





able utility and has asked au- 


railroads of Iowa have been 





thorities to give prompt and 

sympathetic hearing to utility petitions for 
assistance and relief due to the unusual 
financial conditions. Increased rates are of 
vital importance to the utility, but even more 
important to the government is the develop- 
ment of electric railway freight haulage. 


One Electric—Five Steam Cars 


“THE spirit of the age is conservation. The 
prodigal use of man-power cannot be per- 
mitted. Millions of tons of freight can be 
moved by the electric lines, as with highway 
transportation, with a comparatively slight 
increase in men. The handling of 500 tons of 
freight by motor truck would require at least 
100 men driving 100 five-ton units; but by 
electric railway it would require a minimum of 
three or four men. This same train crew could 
easily handle four times as much freight. 
The electric railway requires but one man for 
every thirty to handle the same tonnage by 
motor truck, not counting the extra men 
needed to maintain and repair the highways. 
Investment in rolling stock alone, to haul 500 
tons of freight is 1 to 10 in favor of the elec- 
tric railway, including electric locomotives. 
Inherent operating conditions on electric 
railways permit the realization of potential 
possibilities that are of great significance in 
this day of car shortage. One electric freight 
trailer car in service is equivalent to five 
steam road freight cars, and one electric 
motor car, which may haul several trailers, 
to three steam freight cars. This is con- 
clusive evidence of the high load factor. 
_ It is unfortunate that an electric railway 
investment of nearly five billions of dollars, 
representing a mileage equivalent to prac- 
tically one-seventh of the steam railroads of 
this country, many miles of this available for 
lreight, should be used only to 50 per cent of 
its earning power. In many localities shippers 
need the use of this valuable carrier. It 


S. C., recently said that the possibilities of 
electric freight haulage have hardly been 
touched and the effort to transport more 
freight is a national duty. 

Recently, a prominent manufacturer told 
the Transportation Board of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce that the same effort 
applied to secure local shipments via the 
electric railways would be of greater benefit 
to the country than if handled by the motor 
truck. Further, that the real solution in 
territories served by electric railways lies in 
the utilization of their service, as the efficiency 
of the electric road undoubtedly can be made 
greater than is possible for any system of high- 
way transportation for distances exceeding 
20 miles. The science of road building has 
not produced roads that stand up under the 
heavy motor truck. Why experiment, when 
the maintenance of electric roads can be 
figured accurately? 

“Roped and Tied” 

EORGE ADE’S “Fable of the Common 

Carrier and the Gratitude of the Public,’’ 
has the moral: “Go easy with capital until 
you have it roped and tied.”’ It well illus- 
trates what the electric railroad gets after 
securing its franchise. Since trains were 
running according to schedule, there was no 
longer any reason for waiting, so the citizens 
hiked over to the court-house and began to file 
damage suits. The town council started in 
to pass ordinances, and the board of equaliza- 
tion whooped up the taxes. 

Horny-handed jurors hung around the 
circuit court-room waiting for a chance to take 
a wallop at the soulless corporation. 

When the promoter came along on a tour of 
inspection, the only person down to meet him 
was the sheriff. 

Children in the public school practiced the 
new oval penmanship by filling their copy- 
books with the following popular catch-line 


hauling the grain and stock from 
our prairies. Notably among these are the 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines and Southern Rail- 
road, Inter-Urban Railway of Des Moines, 
and the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern 
Railway. Each of these lines is the equivalent 
of a steam railroad with a trolley wire over it. 


Pig’s Trolley to Market 


HE Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Rail- 
way is the pioneer electric line to arrange 

with the steam railroads for the interchange 
of freight. As a result, more than 70 per cent 
of the switching from steam roads entering 
Waterloo with its 155 factories is performed 
by this line. Similarly, several steam trunk 
lines entering Cedar Rapids are fed by the 
electric line since it serves a northern territory 
that does not enjoy adequate steam service. 

In the Central States where the electric rail- 
way has long been considered as one of the 
most important factors in economic develop. 
ment we find the electric lines carrying all 
classes of freight commodities. 

Indianapolis, the time-honored interurban 
center of the country, now has freight hand- 
ling facilities completed and under construc- 
tion that would do justice to many a steam 
road freight terminal. One item of great sig 
nificance, when considering the electric line as 
a factor in relieving freight congestion and 
alleviating public suffering, is of timely in- 
terest. Last winter, due to car shortage on 
steam lines, it was impossible for farmers to 
secure cars for hauling their hogs and eattle 
to the Indianapolis market. The Food Ad- 
ministration appealed to the electric lines, and 
during the winter months, over 1000 carloads 
of hogs were brought to this great market oi 
the Middle West. At the price of pork last 
winter it would have been highly unprofitable 
for this stock to smother to death due to lack 
of transportation facilities. The usual pro- 
cedure last winter was as follows: 
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A dav or two in advance the farmer 
notified the interurban, and at a speci- 
fied time the electric freight train of 
two to six cars was awaiting. Two or 


A day or two in advance the farmer notified 
the interurban, and at a specified hour on a 
certain day the electric freight train of two to 
six Cars was waiting for him. Two or three 
hours later the shipment was at the stock 
vards, and the farmer with his check, in 
another two or three hours, was on his way 
home via the “electric.’’ Hogs, generally 
lost about five pounds each in shipment by 
steam, but the new way eliminates this loss 
on account of the short time in transit, which 
practically balances the freight charges; 
hence, the farmer figures free transportation. 
Handling stock is the least desirable freight, 
but illustrates that electric lines can _per- 
form valuable service. What greater value 
would they be, fully utilized under normal 
conditions! 


Fighting Cold and Hunger 
AST winter, many of the electric railways 
were the only transportation agencies mov- 
ing a wheel during and after a severe storm, in- 
cluding steam trunk and motor truck lines. 

The experience of another line is significant. 
The Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee 
Electric Railroad, which skirts the western 
shores of Lake Michigan between Chicago and 
Milwaukee, is in an excellent position to serve 
the numerous fast-growing industries located 
along its lines. The shippers of this territory 
already recognize the great value of the reliable 
service rendered by this line. The traffic has 
grown so fast that even with the erection of 
new freight houses many of these are not large 
enough to take care of the ever-increasing 
quantities of freight offered for transit. 

Great relief would be easily possible for 
freight congestion on the “North Shore” 
route between Chicago and Milwaukee, were 
the plans for handling freight over the elevated 
and surface lines during the night approved 
by Chicago City Council. With the extension 
of freight hauling in the Chicago district, this 
electric line would not be restricted to local 
freight, but could interchange traffic with other 
lines radiating from Chicago. 

The invaluable worth of this line is in- 
teresting. Not only did it take care of pas- 
sengers last winter, but when the steam rail- 
roads were tied up, meat, milk and coal were 
hauled to many storm-seized towns via the 
‘electric,’ avoiding what might have been a 
real famine. 

Ninety cars of coal were delivered to the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station just be- 
lore one storm broke in all itsfury. This 
timely assistance saved the great training 
camp with its 20,000 Jackies fr>m suffering 
for lack of fuel. The same station was also 
threatened with a bread famine, but a car- 
load was shipped by the electric line. 
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three hours later the shipment was at its des- 
tination and the farmer with his check, in an- 


other two or three hours, was on his way home 


The industrial center served by the Detroit 


United Railway System could be benefited 
to a greater degree even than at present, from 
the fast service performed by this line, through 
closer attention to the proper routing of ship- 
ments. In the Detroit territory companies 
manufacturing air plane motors have often 
been obliged to make shipments by express, 
because of not being able to get them over the 
steam lines fast enough. As the Detroit 
United through-freight service reaches two 
important aviation fields, those at Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan, and Dayton, Ohio, a 
very rapid transit is possible, which is less 
expensive and is practically express type of 
electric freight operation. Although the 
steam roads have sidings into the aircraft 
plants, there is no reason why the electric 
cars of this system could not be ‘set out” at 
these plants for such shipments, and help 
speed up aircraft production. 

Camp Dodge, lowa., with accommodations 
for 25,000 troops, virtually a city, was con- 
structed from material hauled in 10,563 
standard steam road cars during seven months 
over the 12-mile line of the Interurban Rail- 
way of Des Moines. This included the trans- 
portation of building materials, supplies, 
food, munitions, cattle and horses. 

At the time this camp was established it 
was thought impossible for the electric line 
to handle all the traffic. However, neither of 
the two steam lines, the furthest of which was 
only three miles away, cared to extend their 
lines into the camp. Hence, all freight had 
to be interchanged with the electric line. 
The service has proved satisfactory beyond 
all expectations. 

Where the “Electrics” Can Help 
FEW specific instances where electric lines 
44 can help in relief of traffic congestion are 
given in order to show how the elimination of 
the needless duplication of service and estab 
lishment of universal freight interchanve 
would be steps in the right direction. 

Union Traction Company of Indiana could 
handle more I. c. |. freight, relieving the steam 
roads in this district. Here is a noteworthy 
example in that every one of the 400 miles of 
this system is paralleled by steam railroads. 
The roads directly affected are Lake Erie & 
Western, Big Four, Pennsylvania, Clover 
leaf, Wabash, Chesapeake & Ohio, Central 
Indiana and Monon. 

Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Railway 
could care for practically all local freight be- 
tween its terminals, West Pullman, IIl., and 
South Bend, Ind., relieving the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Grand Trunk. 
Michigan Central, New York Central, Penn- 
svlvania and the Wabash. 


planning his next shipment via the “electric” 


Detroit United Rat'way could handle both 
carload and |. c. |. freight over its entire sys- 
tem, thereby relieving the Michigan Central, 
New York Central, Grand Trunk, Detroit 
& Toledo, Canadian Pacific, Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, Detroit Terminal, Wabash, Pere 
Marquette, Ann Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Hocking Valley, Pennsylvania, Wheeling and 
lake Erie, Toledo & Ohio Central, Toledo 
Terminal, Detroit, Bay City & Western and 
Cincinnati Northern. 


Interurban Worlds to Conquer 


AKE Shore Electric Railway is an impor- 
tant link in through interurban service 
between Cleveland, Sandusky and Toledo, 
forming an important connection for freight in 
and out of Detroit. This railway could handle 
all local business now carried by the New York 
Central, Nickel Plate, and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads between Cleveland and Sandusky and 
other points. 

Toledo & Indiana Railroad could carry all 
local freight traffic between Toledo and Bryan, 
Ohio, by the steam railroads making more ef- 
fective use of the Toledo Terminal Railway, 
which is a belt line connecting with the elec- 
tric line. If the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railway (steam) could interchange with the 
electric line at Wauseon, Ohio, it would be 
possible to minimize congestion in this terri- 
tory without the assistance of parallel steam 
roads. In general, the steam roads aftected 
would be the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
Toledo Terminal, New York Central, Cin- 
cinnati Northern and Wabash. The last 
three railroads are parallel to the electric 
railway. 

Toledo & Western Railroad could handle 
both carload and |. c. |. freight and reach any 
steam railroad entering Toledo through the 
Toledo Terminal Railway. The steam lines 
affected would be the New York Central, at 
Adrian, Palmyra, Blissfield, Riga, Sylvania, 
Morenci and Fayette; the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, at Dennison, Ohio, and Adrian, 
Mich.; the Cincinnati Northern, at Alverdton, 
Ohio, and the Wabash at Adrian, Mich., and 
Alverdton, Ohio. 

Cleveland, Sout'rwestern @& Columbus Rail- 
way could practically take care of all local 
freight business between terminals (Cleve- 
land, Wooster and Bucyrus), relieving the 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Erie 
and Pennsylvania Railroads. 

From these cases it is evident that im- 
mediate relief can be secured for the steam 
railroads through assistance from an existing 
facility which only neeJs proper fostering to 
become an important factor in our present 
national emerzency and for the future. 
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lo Repuce to the minimum the time VV OTOR TRUCKS—by promptly delivering to and hauling merchandise 
required to load, transport and unload 4 from the terminals, have aided materially in keeping freight cars moving. 
2,400,000 freight cars on 231,000 ‘THEY are time and money savers in connecting highly productive territories with 
miles of track! This is the Big Job of through trunk lines ; : 
the Railroads in America today. a) ; 

THE “TIME OUT’’ necessary to change tires that will not resist wear, is a loss to 


the owner and the nation. 
DEPENDABLE [RUCK TREs are insurance against interrupted service. 


“There is now a Fisk Tire Fisk Soiitp ‘Ruck Tires are dependable — full of brute strength to meet all 
for every motor vehicle that ratl requirements, When you need Solid Tires — Buy Fisk. 


FISK SOLID TIRES 
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SECURITY 


The “ powers that prey’’ never 
sleep. You lock up your cash, 
you insure your stock, you guard 
and imagine you 





are secure. 

But, lo! the countless parasites 
that live on the earnings of honest 
business men make a flank attack, 
and you wake up to find they 
have robbed you through your 
bank account by means of your 
own check. 


This form of fraud is modern, but 
forgers are even now stealing 
millions of dollars yearly by mak- 
ing big checks out of little $5 and 
$10 ones—‘‘raising’’ amounts and 
shifting names. The only checks 
they cannot alter successfully are 
the ones protected with 


ToppD SYSTEM 
Check uhection 


if desired, an in- 
demnity bond, insuring the user 
of Protectograph Check Writer 
and PROTOD Checks, and his 
bank, jointly against check fraud. 


Firms using old-fashioned check methods 
are swindled every day. Read the new book 
“Scratcher Sends a Warning,” written by a 
famous forger, now in prison, who tells 
about the “easy money” in tamper 
ing with checks which their sign 
ers thought were carefully 

written 


which includes, 












Pin this coupon to yeur 
bus:nces 
letterhead 
cary 
cme 
TODD poenensenes Cu, 
Rechestcr, N N.B-9-} 
FREE 





Seid t atiress on mv letterhead copy 
of The “‘Scratcher’s’’ Warning 
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U. S. Sub- Treasury, New York | 


Protectograph 
Check Writer 





Todd Two-Ccolor 
Patents 
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Protects the full amount in the body of the 
check Writes amount in dollars and cents 
(words, not figures) exact to the penny, in two 
vivid colors ‘‘shredded”’ through the paper. A 
complete word to each stroke of the handle. 
Quick, Legible, Uniform. Standard model as 
illustrated $50. Other models in all sizes and 
prices up to $75. 


oak 1 in 


at 

PROTOD Forgery-Proof Checks and Drafts 
are printed or lithographed to order only for 
owners of Todd Machines only. 

PROTOD defeats the “professional” forger. 
Chemicals in the fibre of the paper prevent 
changing the name of the payee to some other 
name or to “‘cash”’ or “‘bearer,’’ etc. 

Every sheet of PROTOD is checked and safe- 





guarded like U. S. bank-note paper, so there is | 


no way for a crook to duplicate 


PROTOD Check. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH co. 
( Established 1899 ) 
1174 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


World’s largest makers of checks and checkpritection devices. 


a genuine 
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War Profits in Japan 


HAT Japan has been vigorously rul, 

bing the Aladdin’s lamp presented to her 
by the war is shown ina statement of the grea: 
dividends being distributed by some of the Jay) 
anese industrial companies. One hundred per 
cent earnings to shareholders are by no means 
uncommon, while profits of only 13, 15 or 20 
per cent call for explanation. According toa 
table purporting to set out the dividends of the 
principle companies, the shareholders of only 
three will receive less than 13 per cent for the 
present term 

The flow of war prosperity, however, has not 
been even. Thus we read that the Japan 
Cotton Company, which paid a dividend of 100 
per cent for the previous term, will put its 
shareholders off with an earning of 60 per cent 
this time. A ceramic 
fortunately suffered a decline in profits, bu 
expects, by virtue of a shipbuilding enterprise 
in which it wisely embarked to ward off the 
rigors of hard times, to keep its dividend at 
30 per cent. As an offset to the tale of pros- 
perity, it is pointed out that the position of 
cement and mining companies is not very 
favcrable. The table indicates that one of 
the cement companies is earning a mere pit- 
tance of 15 per cent; mining companies do not 
figure in the list. About the most valuable 
thing to own in Japan at the present time. 
apparently are shares in the spinning and 
weaving companies, while what we call public 
utility companies would seem to offer compara- 
tively poor fields for investment. 

Japan’s great wave of prosperity, however, 
shows a tendency to abate—a condition re- 
flected in decreasing dividends—due to the 
high price of coal, advances in wages, increased 
freights, scarcity of tonnage, and restrictions 
of trade by the Allies. 

One result of Japan’s bounding and profit 
able activities will be to improve her industrial 
position at home and abroad. She will be 
better able to finance large industrial enter- 
prises. For instance, it has not been so long 
since a group of influential Japanese suggested 
a working arrangement with American capital- 
ists for the exploitation of China, Japan to 
furnish labor and so on, the United States to 
furnish capital. Perhaps Japan will now be 
in position to supply the capital herself. 


The Money Cost 


HE war will cost the American people this 

year in the neighborhood of twenty thou- 
sand million dollars. The sum _ will be 
paid from the earnings and savings of the 
population. Business will contribute its share 
in taxes and in bond purchases. None will 
escape the assessment and few would attempt 
to evade the cost even if it were possible. 

The National Chamber’s Committee on 
Financing the War has drawn up a report 
recommending still heavier taxation, but 
suggesting an arrangement for a _ more 
equitable distribution of the burden. Under 
the present revenue law there is insufficient 
provision for equalization and redress from 
unjust assessment. The act lacks elasticity 
necessary to fit a multitude of cases that have 
arisen and the committee that a 
wider discretionary power be given officials 
charged with administration of the law. 

The committee’s recommendations have 
been sent out to the Chamber's membership 
in a referendum and the composite views of 
those who will contribute a large share of the 
necessary revenue will be laid before Congress 
for its information when it comes to frame the 
final form of the new tax bill. 
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She Scope of 
. ABERTHAW 




























UNDREDS of build- 

ings in every field of 
industry, factories, store- 
houses, complete plants, 
and a host of special struc- 
tures, testify to the scope of 
Aberthaw Construction 
Service during twenty-five 
years of varied experience. 





It is now that we can be 
of greatest service to you, 
when organization and ex- 
perience such as ours are 


so vital. Weare readyto |. Day. a | 
begin building on the in- fog. gs ai Am 
stant or to go over your ME een, tag 


plans with you. Wire us if 5 






ABER& HAW 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Money SAVED for Shippers 


T-C. F. CO. Methods afford the time and money saving solution of all shipping problems 
from a package to a carload to any part of the world. 


T-C. F. CO. Service eliminates unnecessary delay and insures the lowest rates combined 
with the greatest safety. T-C. F. CO. Service affords both the greatest savings to the large 
shipper and to the small shipper almost as low rates as those carload shippers enjoy. 


If interested in information which will Save You Delays, 
Damages and Dollars, write for Freight Forwarding Facts. 





TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK General Office, 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Write the Nearest Office : 


BOSTON—Old South Bldg. CINCINNATI—Union Trust Bidg. LOS ANGELES—Van Nuys Bldg. 
BUFFALO—Ellicott Square SEATTLE—Alaska Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Bldg. 
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New Taxes in the Making 
(Concluded from page 12) 
special commiss‘on to be attached to the 
Treasury Department, and to have the task 
of interpreting and applying the taxes on 
profits and the like. 

When Congress begins active sessions again, 
in the third and fourth weeks of August, it 
will have important matters before it, quite 
apart from the revenue bill. Foremost in 
urgency will be amendment of the selective. 
service law. The desires of the War Depart- 
ment appeared on August 5, when its bill was 
introduced. As every one knows, it places the 
ages for compulsory military service between 
18 and 45. It is not so generally understood 
that new language is apparently: intended to 
widen the classes of men who may be ex- 
empted because of their occupations. In 
this connection, however, the language of the 
law is not so important as the regulations, and 
new ones are understood to be in preparation. 

If the amendment to the selective-service 
law does not get in the way, the water-power 
bill is to come before the House on August 19. 
The probabilities are it will pass within the 
week. It will then go to conference, and the 
question will be whether or not the conferees 
can agree on compromises for the difficult 
points before March 4, when this Congress 
will end. During debate in the House there 
may be some references to suggestions which 
have been made by members on the staff of 
the War Industries Board, for government 
construction and operation of central power 
plants, operated by steam or water, where 
electric energy is needed for war werk. 

Those Intoxicating Beverages Again 
O* August 26 the Senate is to begin debate 
upon a proposal to forbid the sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages in the country during the 
war. Some of the debate will be directed to 
the date when such a prohibition should be- 
come effective, since time will be necessary to 
make readjustments, including liquidation of 
lodns in large amounts which are outstanding 
against liquors held :n storage. 

There will be no lack of other measures, and 
they will take a wide range. For instance, on 
August 9, the War Labor Policies Board ap- 
proved the principle of a bill which is designed 
to prevent profiteering in rents; this bill would 
authorize the President, as he now can do in 
connection with shipyards, to control rental 
charges, and requisition houses and land, in 
areas occupied by workers in industries con- 
nected with and essential to the national 
defense. 

All signs point to aecuracy in the prophesy 
made by the Speaker of the House, that Con- 
vress will still be in session when November 
comes around. 


And Still Going Up! 


HIPS have risenin value at a rate that 

makes one dizzy. A British cargo vessel 
worth $212,000 in July, 1914, would bring 
$625,000 by the end of 1915, and $937,000 
at the end of 1916, which was the high point 
in England- Today her value is reckoned at 
$900,000, or about $120 a ton. 

British steamers labor under various dis- 
abilities. from the owner's point of view, such 
as requisition by the government at fixed 
rates. Norwegian boats which are freer ol 
restraint fetch as much as $300 a ton, and it Is 
said Japanese steamers have changed hands 
at $400 a ton, a figure that is not strange with 
trans-Pacific freights reported around $55 a 
ton. In March Japan saw the possibilities o! 
revenue from sales of Japanese boats, making 


them subject to the war-profits tax. ‘ 
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, ‘HE Fountain Pen Habit took hold 
with the perfection of Waterman’s 


Ideal. It developed with the gen- 
eral knowledge of the pen’s success. 
Today it is a universal habit. With 
people who have used Waterman’s Ideal 
there is no substitute. Quality, merit 
and usefulness have earned for it the 
right to be asked for and purchased by 
name—Waterman’s Ideal. 





For over thirty-five years this pen has 
made all writing and clerical work eas- 
ier to accomplish, with a great saving of 
time and materials. 


Waterman’s Ideal today is the one 
little tool that is keeping the home and 
its absent ones in constant touch. It is 
helping .to do the work that is falling 
upon the depleted home forces. 


Select a Waterman’s Ideal that is ac- 
curately suited to your hand and char- 
acter of writing and it will serve you 
well for many years. The makers are 
interested in the success of every pen 


wherever it goes and as long as it lasts. 


- Sold At Best Stores 


‘L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


4 School St., Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 17 Stockton, St., San Francisco 
a 79 St. James St., Montreal 41 Kingsway, London, W. C. 6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 
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Another War Heritage 


CONOMIC surveys by countries have 
| been a product of a war in which materials 
and scientific ability to supply them are deter- 
mining factors. On our part we have for 


Giemsieale years collected statistics about our resources, 

ACA YMCA glanced at them casually ,and gone our way. 
: W AN } ED . That is changed. Every source of a useful 
article is being sought out, calculated, tabu- 


lated, and put to work at its capacity. At the 
time our scientific ability has been mobilized, 


pitted against the scientific attainment of the 
3.000 Red-Blooded Men enemy, and not found wanting. Yankee in- 


genuity has not been overlooked either; for 








; “There is no Railroad President—no Corporation Director in America the Naval Consulting Board has this month 
: too big for the job of handling one of our huts in France,” cables one of described the directions in which advances in 
: America’s best known business men from “‘over there.” Here is a chance airplane engines should be sought, and invited 
for you men whom war has skipped. even persons of little practical or technical 


f experience to ponder upon the problems. The 


ce ant ” . ? R stimulus of war may leave as a heritage for the 
Men of the skipped generation, men whose fathers days of peace great body of new information 














were in the Civil War and whose sons are in this war— ga gee nag OO Be 
‘ a3 | A ie surveys that are proceeding abroad 
regular fellows” of the in-between age, men who have range from the economic future of India to the 
‘ . A place and outlook of ostrich feathers in 
made good in business, made good in times of peace, men South Africa. Italy is the latest country to 
: : ‘ ° prepare to take an account of herself. It has 
whose success has come to them through knowing how to Sdpanieed 0 vented? comatesion heated kara 
handle other men—three thousand of ou are wanted president of the cabinet and two auxiliary 
y . i bodies, one of which is to consider industrial, 

; : ; commercial, and agricultural problems. 

There’s a need in France right Three thousand such jobs are All of these activities forecast the part com- 
now for such as you to take charge waiting—at nothing per year—for mercial diplomacy will play in the near future; 
of Y.M.C.A.huts. These are the those who ean fill them. Nothing for no economic plan can take into consider- 


unarmed soldiers, nerve-proof under 
a shower of shells, willing to sleep 
where they can, eat when there’s a 


ation merely the situation of the country that 
is under the microscope. In due course we 
shall undoubtedly prepare for the days of 


per year—nothing but the thrill 
that comes to the man who does 


chance, able to work 16 hours a day, his part, nothing but the tingle of commercial negotiation among nations. For 
good mixers, ready to be preachers blood that squares his shoulders the present, the chairman of our Tariff Com- 

2 d, «< . < , ‘ ° ain Py . 1p > > > j i 
or friends—yes, and at need, game and makes him say to himself: “It mission points Out, we are helpless, being 
to the core. was my part and I did it.”’ without provisions of law that confer a bar- | 

> URS Core. Soy Pe gaining power. Consequently, the Tariff 


, Se ‘ 4 Commission has been making studies, which 
‘rite, giv tails .C. A. Overseas’ Headquarters AR son ES hag : Bee 
eee, ging full details, to Y. M A , q in time it will place before Congress, regarding 


E. D. POUCH, 347 Madison Avenue, New York the tariff policies and the commercial arrange- 
a. 





ments of European nations, as well as our own 
industries which have been affected by the 
war and will have international problems 


e when peace returns. 
The Changing South 
Contributed through United States Gov't Comm. SURVEY of the general resources of the 


ethied af Advertising on Public Information United States has been made by the 
standing committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, of which Archer 


[ This space contributed for the Winning of the War by Wall Douglas of St. Louis is chairman, lay- 














. } ing special emphasis on the changed con- 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company ditions in the South. “Almost  unbeliev- 


able’’ is the phrase used in reference to 
the South’s agricultural and business con- 
ditions. If some crops such as rice and sugar 
cane are not as large as in past years the 
high prices of these products more than make 
up the difference to the producers. The 
South is learning the value ot diversifica- 
tion; the humble peanut is now raised from 
— Virginia and along the Atlantic Coast into 


( Georgia and across to Oklahoma and Texas, to 
How Do You Shelve Your Loose the value of many millions of dollars. We 
| : I f R d 9? predict that historians will turn aside from 

a ee ecorads: their chapters on The Great War to set forth 


the industrial and agricultural awakening of 
In Bundles—or Book Form? iis inet Saath, 
Any office boy can do the latter by using the 


F. B. Loose Leaf Holder Where to Complain 


























Practical aad low priced. SHE orstate C rce C ission is 
| po nee A pa fg 7 HE Interstate Commerce Commission | 
j Independent of the location of punchholes the court of appeal from the changes in 
$3.00 Per Dozen rates and regulations for passengers and freight 

Dealers Wanted service that are made by the Railroad Admin- 


ask your dealer or write to . ° ° 

ROCKHILL & VIETOR, Sole Agents, Dept. “F-B” istration during federal control. On August 3 

(Branch ; 180 N. Market St, Ghieage) 22 Cliff St., New York : it adopted special rules of practice to govern 
procedure in such cases. 
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na ~ Jwenty Five Million Square Feet 
“of.Varnish coal in One Order 


nts, 


“a “a hu _ 


All for Airplanes 
All Air-Plane Rexpar 


The only place where human life depends directly and indirectly on varnish 
is in an airplane. 


You varnish the front door of a house simply to protect wood and to get an 
ornamental effect. 

But you varnish an airplane to get definite qualities of physical resistance, under any con- 
ditions whatsoever—abnormal conditions so severe as to constitute the most rigorous test 
imaginable. 

Air-Plane Rexpar is the varnish that meets actual flying require- 
ments to the full satisfaction of the Signal Corps of the United 
States Government. It has been ordered for all new construction. 
Air-Plane Rexpar is not only a remarkable achievement as a 
type of varnish that definitely resists all destructive attacks, but 
is also a highly interesting product because it can be obtained at SHERWIN’ WiLL/AMS 
a reasonable price, in any quantity, with invariable uniformity. propucts 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 
802 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices and Warehouses in all important cities 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ann VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 
DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 















































Addition t» the Electric Steel Company's foundry, Chicago, designed and built in 10 weeks. 


Why we are Economists 


sé . ° *. y r ° . . . we 
An Economist,” *says Noah Webster, in his well-known dictionary, is one 
who expends time, money, or labor, judiciously and without waste.’’ 


Under this definition, our organization may rightly be termed economists, 
for our services in the design and construction of industrial plants are the 
exemplification of judicious expenditure of time, money and Jabor in our 
clients interests. 





We design industrial plants to fit your particular conditions, and then see 
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= that they are built as they should be. 

= If you are thinking of building, write us. = 
E FRANK D. CHASE, Incorporated = 
= Industrial Engineers 2 
= Chicago, Peoples Gas Bldg. New York, Whitehall Bldg. 3 
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THE WARRING WORLD WANTS OIL 


‘‘He who adds a single 
barrel to the world’s daily 
production strengthens 
the arm of Democracy 
against the Powers of 
Vandalism and Oppres- 


° ” 
sion. 
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Oi. WELL Suppiy Co 


PITTSSURGH. u.s.a. & Dastwooo House. LONDON. 








We MAKE the machines that DRILL the wells 
that PRODUCE the oil that the WORLD needs 





OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 


Main Offices 
PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


New York Los Angeles San Francisco Tempice London 
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War Labor, Furnished 
(Concluded from page 16) 


south and east, farms have been swept bare of 
labor by private recruiting agents. This practice 
will be ended, and this year agents will be 
prevented from going on farms and taking away 
harvest labor at the time that it is most needed. 

There will be regulations which will check 
the widespread advertising that has wrought 
such havoc in the labor market and increased 
turnover. Although the common labor recruit- 
ing prohibition does not for the moment in- 
clude the nonessential industries, recruiting by 


| the nonessentials has had but little effect on 


the general situation. However, no nonessen- 
tial industry will be permitted to interfere with 


| any war industry or the labor market. 


To Serve War First 


O what extent labor is to be found for plants 
with both war and non-essential business 
will be determined by the Employment Ser- 


| vice authorities in the localities in which such 
|e . . 
| industries are operating. 


In helping all such 
industries, however, the service will first see 
whether a lack of men in the war end of the 
plant cannot be met by transferring workers 


| from the nonessential end. 


The policy of centralized administrative 


| authority and decentralized execution renders 
| the program highly flexible and readily adap- 
, table} to local conditions. 
| board system, coupled with the fact that many 
| of the state directors of the Employment Serv- 


The community 


ice and the Public Service Reserve are them- 
selves large manufacturers, now patriotically 
giving their services and knowledge to the 
government, assures employers generally that 
they will be dealt with fairly. 


Our Railroads Go to Sea 


(Concluded from page 19) 


centered on a large fleet of wooden steam- 


| ers of moderate capacity. Today while still 


keeping all our wooden shipyards busy, 
we have increased the size to 5,000 tons, 
and now know that most of this wooden ton- 
nage will be kept in coastwise trade, releasing 
the steel ships for the war zone. Where we 


| were glad to get steel ships of 5,000 to 7,000 


tons a year ago, now we are building them in 
8,000 and 10,000 ton types, and planning 
troop ships of 12,000 and 15,000 and even 
20,000 tons, with speeds of 16 to 20 knots an 
hour. 


Must Plan Sea Delivery 


T is none too early for the American business 

man to begin thinking of these ships in terms 
of modern delivery service to foreign customers. 
And not the business man alone, but the 
the consumer, the community—the 
whole American Nation. We must get ships 
into our thinking, and planning, and work, 
just as we have got railroads into the Amer- 
ican consciousness. 

When the war ends, there will be work for 
ships all over the world. Peace will soon make 
the British mercantile marine as strong as ever. 


| The Norwegians and Japanese are building 


ships. The Germans will undoubtedly rebuild 
their mercantile marine. So it is possible to 
look ahead and see times coming when we must 
compete with these nations. And we shall 
never hold our own unless both our ships and 


| our foreign trade are organized along the eff- 
| cient delivery lines that facilitate business at 


home. 
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—not the name of a thing, 
but 





the mark of a service 

















MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 


. : lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 
**Not the name of a thin t = 
g, but the mark of a service pose is to collect and select 


scientific and practical information concerning progress and develop- 

ments in the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute 

re this information to the companies entitled to receive this service. 
Vil 


MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 


General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. The mark 


l Sa 





i / 
‘ a a Ha 9 : : 
i€ Jee h nde (ies MAZDA can appear only on lamps which meet the standards of 
Sa Saree UES MAZDA service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This trademark 


| A MAZDA Lamp (or every purpose is the property of the General Electric Company. 
» 4645 
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THE TREND 
OF | 
THE TIMES 


In the home, on the farm, in 
the factory, in the store, the 
dominant thought through- 
out the land today is SAVE up 
and SPEED up. Practical 
preaching to patriotic people 
has produced praiseworthy re- 
sults. 


Since 1896, the nationally 
popular J*A/ Green Stamps 
have taught the lesson of 
thrift to millions of frugal 
housewives. Today, these 
tokens stand out most con- 
spicuously as the one remain- 
ing feature of daily purchas- 
ing which returns a sensible, 
sound, substantial saving—a 
saving with no sacrifice. 


Thousands of progressive 
merchants gladly reward cash 
patronage by means of the 
famous J*AC Green Stamps. 
They place within easy reach 
of their customers a most 
practical method for practic- 
ing economy and thrift. 


The enthusiastic endorse- 
ment given JA. Green 
Stamps, by both merchant 
and customer, is convincing 
evidence of their practical 
worth in the store and the 
home. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
2 West 45th St., New York City 
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Puzzle: Find the Defendant 
(Concluded from page 21) 


| findings, form the major part of the industry. 


To all appearances the Commission thinks 
only brand-new remedies will suffice. 
Curiously enough, the Commission would 
merely clip the wings, so to speak, of its chief 
malefactors. This ‘“simple’’ remedy is pretty 
much of an anti-climax, in view of the offenses 
the Commission intimates. Incidentally, it 
would seem to add materially to the burdens 
of the Director General of Railroads: for the 
Commission would have him operate as 
government monopolies all cars for livestock, 
all refrigerator cars and equipment of icing 


| plants that go with them, and all stock yards; 
| it wants also to have him operate central 


wholesale markets and cold-storage plants. 


| The objects the Commission has in view are 


to enlarge competition in the purchase of 
meat animals and to make facilities for dis- 


| tribution, of the special nature required by 


such perishables as meat products, open to 
everyone. That the Commission proposes no 
small undertaking for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration is apparent to anyone who reflects 
upon the Commission’s suggestions. For 
instance, if it contemplates an extensive ex- 
cursion into the cold-storage business, there 
are the 474,000,000 cubic feet of cold-storage 
now in existence; packing houses themselves 
have 212,000,000 cubic feet exclusive of the 
space of their branch sales rooms. Refrigera- 
tion has come to have an important place in 
the daily life of most of us. Cold-storage 
houses and refrigerator cars have made it 
possible to supply eastern cities and export 
trade with meats, poultry, butter, and eggs 
from our great central valleys, fruits from the 
western states, and fish from the Pacific ocean. 
If the Commission means to suggest that 
the government enter the field of refrigeration 
of foods there would at once be a new question 
of government finance. 

For the present, however, the Commission 
does not make plain exactly what it has in 
mind. The summary of 49 pages which it 
has made public is but the forerunner of 
seven detailed reports which the Commissior 
promises. Apparently. we are only at the 
beginning of a new “cause celebre,”’ and it is 


| not yet apparent who will be on trial at the 


bar of public opinion, which has been invoked, 


| —the packers or the Commission. 


‘‘Made in—’’ 


ATIONAL trademarks stir up a deal o! 
strife, as seems on the point of being 
demonstrated once more in England. The 
occasion for the new commotion is an attempt 
by a private French association to obtain 
British registration for a French National 
Trade Mark, which has already been regis- 
tered in one way or another for forty-odd 
countries. There is little doubt thread manu- 
facturers, soap makers, mustard manu- 
facturers, potters and the rest of the long list 
of Britishers who have made goods and stamped 
them with marks that are known around the 
world will again muster their strength and 
attempt to duplicate their feat of 1914, when 
their representations lead British officials to 
decide that registration of a British Empire 
Trade Mark would not be to the national ad 
vantage. The idea of a national mark ante- 
dates even 1914; for as early as 1894 there 
was agitation for a British Trade Mark 
The purposes of a national mark,—and the 
desirability of the United States having one 


of its own was before a Congressional com- 


mittee in May,—have been succinctly set out 
as three-fold by the opponents, who by reason 
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of their tactical position perform functions of 
analysis that are very useful to the casual 
reader. In the first place, purchasers will be 
able to distinguish home-produced from im. 
ported goods and for patriotic reasons will be 
able to discriminate in their favor. This js 
the primary object, according to the critics. 
The second purpose is likewise defensive jn 
principle, being to forestall counterfeiters and 
imitators in the markets of other countries. 
The third purpose, however, is offensive in 
strategy; it is to create a preference in foreign 
markets for goods bearing the mark in ques- 
tion, this preferencé having its origin in the 
superiority of the goods. The opponents 
think they make out a case for their point of 
view in connection with each of these purposes. 

Community marks, the critics insist, are 
altogether another sort of thing. Examples 
are the Irish Trade Mark, for linen, the Dan- 
ish Trade Mark for butter and cheese, and the 
Harris Tweed Trade Mark. In order to bear 
the latter mark, goods have to be carefully ex- 
amined and backed by guarantees that they 
were dyed, hand-spun, and hand-woven in the 
Hebrides. Such marks obviously are intended 
as assurances of quality. 

The discussions of national trade marks may 
forecast the importance which the nativity 
even of goods may have in the future. On 
the other hand, individual trade marks are 
not going without attention. Under the con- 
vention signed at Buenos Aires in 1910, the 
Cuban government is on the point of opening a 
bureau at Havana where marks from the coun- 
tries of North America, Central America, and 
the West Indies may be registered. In Octo 
ber a number of countries in South America 
will consider the desirability of opening a simi- 
lar bureau at Rio de Janeiro. Whether the 
important marks of the future are national or 
individual, they will mean more than in the 
past and will be more jealously guarded. 


The Real Thing In Saving 


~ ALVAGE—the word has come to have a 
7 place in every newspaper and casual maga- 
zine. It has becomea war word. It carries one 
of the many new, big, permanent ideas which 
the war is teaching to us; and little by little it 
is sinking in. Don't burn old newspapers: 
don’t waste garbage; save the tin cans. We 
have begun to see why; and we have begun to 
obey. 

England, driven by necessity and prepared, 
too, by a national tradition that takes kindly 
to thrift, is far ahead on that lesson of salvage. 
Whole English communities indeed waked up 
to it long ago, while we were merely mouthing 
the word, and criticizing the taste of it. 

All over England, pamphlets are distributed 
broadcast. They tell of the glycerine that 
can be extracted from waste and used for am- 
munition; of grease traps to save grease from 
dishwater; of oil extracted from fish waste; o! 
poultry food produced from meat waste; of ash 
pit waste used for fuel; of clinker ground up 
and used as disinfectant powder, and so on 
And the British are practicing it. 

We have a long way to go before we learn all 
that by heart over here; but we are coming to!t. 


Virtue In a Good Aim 


MMUNITION shortage in an unlooked- 
for quarter shows up in Great Britain in 
the appeal of the Venison Committee, now 
attached to the Ministry of Food, which asks 
‘intending stalkers to inform their gunmakers 
of the amount of ammunition they are likely 
to require.” Demands, it is added, should 
be kept within the smallest possible compass 
as only a limited amount of ammunition can 
be manufactured. 
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Qs. i Rochester Patriotic and Community Fund, Inc. 
= Permanent Headquarters, core, Tylnd Seer r Allence Bank Building 
= ¥, : Campaign Headquarters, May 20-27, Chamber of Commerce Banquet Hall 


Harry P. Wareheim, Campaign Manager 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Cy | “3 : Mayor Hisam H. Evcertow, 
lonorary Chairman 
%, neremticmic- Me i sno Gronce Sassen, Pree President Jaly 16, 1916. 
7 ae eer - Himam W. State, ist Vice-Pres ° 
“- ‘nahin api “y Epwarp Bauscn, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
Sy tS I, 5 Guoace W. Toop, Treasurer 
Ais oe 2 James E. Greason, Ass't Treas 





Mortimer Apizr, Secretary 











/ panna — Yawman & Brbe Mfg Company 
Hexee: Bi iY 
ae : | fleas Suenden Rochester N Y 
oa ' |. Wammant Castiemay 
U . sreotioetag: yn x Gent lemen;: 
i a ' rn vas ° 2 3 Jamas G. Curnen 
mo ros no eth gg ey eo There is no doubt that the preliminary study 
a8 9 AR o. 2 © : eens J. Deven and investigation made by your System Service repre- 
. pom ig rena sentatives were of immense value to us in our prepa- 
Looms 8. Poms : ration of the record systems used in our War Chest 
* t. Rev, M. . Hickey 
ase i GRancer ‘nn Campaign. 
Watters S. Huser 
vg stort cenegam The Rochester War Chest was a success beyond 
W Che jomamene M. Linpsay our highest expectations. Some of thie success was 
The War Chest puts under one manage- Eowano G. Mawxa undoubtedly due to the perfect arrangements made in 
ment all of a city’s campaigns’ for funds for awer W. Moness advance of the campaign, Your ideas for the system 
5 Use mEES 
the Red Cross, Y. M.C.A., K. of C. , Jewish ‘aus. Meninide of pledge cards, ledger cards, indexing methods, 
War Relief, Salvation Army. There is but —_- filing SETengENts Gap Otee: Ne ee 
“6 = a me | Sas = aa mn nae ” Herey A °~ . 
one campalgn—one appe al—once a year. Twouas con Any city contemplating a War Chest would do well 
Mere money is raised with reduced expense noth ae to carefully consider the filing systems used by us in 
and effort. Jouiur 2 our campaign. 


Eaner TLLARD 
KOLAN wWoopwarD 


The WAR CHEST— tice oas ag te: 
a good example ig ee 


of the use of Cempaign Manager. 


“Y and E” System-Planning Service 


it appears, so that we never find 
it necessary to charge—the service 
is free. 











. OUR ideas for the system of 
pledge cards, ledger cards, in- 
dexing methods, filing ar- 

rangements and other features, were 

splendid.”’ 


Have our local ‘‘Y and E”’ men come 
in and go through your offices and 
files if you think there’s room for 
improvement, and see what they can 
offer in the way of ideas for making 

MS the record end of your business sim- 
That Simplify pler, speedier, neater, more accurate, 


The campaign Manager of the 
Rochester War Chest, like many ‘4 
other business executives, did not Off 


hesitate to ask for assistance where 





he thought he could get it. f 
or more economical to operate. Our 

There is hardly a limit to what we will undertake branch offices, agents and traveling representa- 
for business men and others when they want ideas tives cover the country. Write us for further 
for improving their methods of record-keeping. information about our System-Planning Service 
Our previous experience of 38 years of research or about any type of filing system or filing 
and study often makes the service simpler than equipment: 

Vertical Filing Systems Folders, Guides, Metal Index Tabs ‘‘Fire-~Wall’’ Steel Filing Cabinets ‘*Safe Files’’ for Blueprints 

Card Index Systems Shannon Arch-File Systems Machine Accounting Equipment Record Filing Safes 

Card Record Forms **‘Super-Wood”’ Filing Cabinets Efficiency Desks Transfer Cases, etc, 


‘How to run a War Chest’’—this new folder telling how to plan the organization, the offices, prospect lists, publicity, cam- 
paign work, pledges and collections, etc., will be sent free upon request. With ““Y and E”’ Systems the Rochester War Chest 
handles over 100,000 accounts with a small office force—accounts of pledges ranging from 50c to $500,000. Ask for information. 


AAWMANAND FRBE MFG.(9. 


928 St. Paul Street, Kownnroirnk, N. Y. 
Makers of ‘‘Y and E”’ Filing Equipment and O/fice Systems 





Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsourgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles. Agencies and Dealers in more than 1200 other cities. In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg, 
Co., Ltd., 







Newmarket, Ontario 
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MERCURY 
TRACTORS 


‘Industrial Haulage 
Save 
Precious Labor 
Reduce 
Trucking Costs 
Work 
Without Waste 
Speed Up 
Operation 
Relieve 
Congestion 
Increase 


Efficiency 
The Trackless Train 


Pays Its Way 
Ask— 


American Express Co. 
New York 
Erie Railroad Co. 
New York 
U. S. Radiator Corp. 
Detroit 
Libbey Glass Co. 
Toledo 
Continental Motor Corp. 
Detroit 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 


and request details 





From Dept. N 


Mercury 


Manufacturing Company 
4118 So. Halsted Street 
CHICAGO U.S.A. 
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A Checkmate for the Kaiser 


(Concluded from page 10) 


arriving in this country from the East India 
Islands, or from Europe. 

Jute is another article that is admitted from 
a far-off region after a long ocean voyage. 
It comes from Calcutta. In England sandbags 
are made of it for the trenches. Over here we 
make of it bags for grain, for wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, corn and oats. The farmers haul their 
grain to market in bags and often straight 
from the thresher in the field. A scarcity of 
bags in this country would result in the loss of 
millions of bushels of these staple foods for 
men and live stock. 

The political economist, sitting as a bench 
of judges, first having learned the facts, gave 
jute preference over dozens of other commodi- 
ties of seemingly more importance. Every 
decision rendered is a story in itself and may 
be a comedy, a tragedy, or combination of 
both. 
Manufacturers of starch, prepared foods; 
molasses and other ready items of commerce, 
doing business along the Atlantic Coast, were 
buying their corn in Argentina at a cost, 
water freight added, that was considerably 
less than would have been the cost of corn 
grown in Illinois, Iowa, or Kansas. The scien- 
tists stopped all such transactions. ‘‘ Buy your 
corn in the United States,’’ they said to the 
manufacturers, “‘so that the ships which have 
heretofore brought it to this country may 
transport troops and food to Europe.”’ This 
was done. As a result, you may pay a little 
more for the corn syrup that goes with your 
breakfast cakes. You won't complain, not 
when you know that that added price is the 
result of one of the winning moves in the great 
chess game of shipping being played by the 
Division of Planning and Statistics. 

Right here credit for assistance in making 
some of these astute moves must be given 
to our Bureau of Standards. The Bureau 
computed the_cubic space needed on board 


boats for various articles so that the War 
Trade Board and the Division of Planning and 
Statistics could use the figures as a basis in 
conserving ship space. The Bureau also work- 
ed out plans of compressing crude rubber so 
that they could get more of it on ship board 
than they could previously do. Incredible has 
been the growth under war pressure of this 
government laboratory for trade and industry. 

Wherever possible a substitute is recom- 
mended for some article in use, if the substi- 
tute will give cargo space for American soldiers 
and their rifles, ammunition, wheat, and meat. 


Give the Professor Credit 


Gros on hand are known to these un- 
heralded men of science. By first learning 
the amount of stock procured and taking there- 
from the stocks consumed, they get that in- 
valuable difference—stocks on hand. Manu- 
facturers cannot mislead them. If prices bound 
upward and a product does not come out, a 
product abundant in warehouses and elsewhere 
Mr. Wilson, the President, or Mr. Baker, the 
Secretary of War, is aware that a campaign of 
profiteering is being worked against the public 
and the government. 

What does all this mean? “ The age of scien- 
tific trading is upon us,”’ some will say. Others 
will sigh, ‘Goodbye to the jokes on the pro- 
fessor; alas, he has made good!"’ One thing is 
historically true: with our academic prepara- 
tion for this war no one can find any fault. 
England in her day of putting on armor com- 
plained of irrational interference with her in- 
dustry. Notsowith us. Our interference with 
our trade ramifications has been sympathetic, 
rational, and always with a reason. 

Such, then, in short, are the philosophy and 
technique of the unseen company of economists 
who, in its dance hall offices at the national 
capital, are helping to clear the barred road 
to Berlin and Potsdam. 


Average Crops Survive Heat and Drought 


(Concluded from page 11) 


seen his duty:and done it.’’ An interesting 
development in agricultural economics is the 
growth of Farmers’ Clubs that they may pur- 
chase from the manufacturer certain few 
staples which are essential to their business. 
The growing season so far has been principally 
remarkable for the increased application of in- 
telligent methods of farming, such as careful 
selection of seed, and an unceasing cultivation. 
These factors are especially responsible for 
increased yields per acre in many commodities 
despite much unfavorable weather. 

There is no longer any question of the per- 
manence of crop diversification in the South, 
and this too when cotton at record breaking 
prices holds out the temptation to return to 
the disastrous one crop idea. 

The South is not only feeding herself but 
is shipping food to some of her sister states who 
once gave her advice about being self-con- 
tained, which advice they forgot to follow 
themselves. Our successes on the western 
front in France have bred a spirit of optimism 
in the business world, which finds expression 
in still liberal buying for needs and immediate 
wants. 

The chief difficulty among dealers is get- 
ting sufficient goods to fill their orders. This 
difficulty is greatly increased by the Priority 
System in getting goods from manufacturers 


which the Government has found necessary to 
adopt in its desire to deal fairly with all and 
as far as possible to confine the distribution 
of certain commodities to productive and 
necessary uses. 

It is a very difficult matter suddenly to con- 
form the complex ways of manufacturer and 
distribution to the supreme needs of war. 
And that is the problem which the Govern- 
ment and the business world are seeking to 
solve. Fortunately the solution is being 
hastened by the manifest desire on both sides 
to serve the common welfare. 


There is no let up in any form of productive 
enterprise, only all efficiency is still hampered 
by the constant turnover of labor. Each 
employer has settled down to the task ol 
teaching, instructing and interesting the new 
employers in their jobs as the only way out 
of the difficulty. 

Map changes are largely in the making, 
awaiting the completion of the remaining har- 
vests for more permanent coloring in the agri- 
cultural sections. Many of them then will be 
as altered as will be the map of Europe in that 
blessed day when an enduring peace shall 
come and when the knowledge of right and 
justice shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. 
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TRENUOUS campaigns cf saving are under way in a number of vital chan- 
nels. Organizations headcd by some of the Country’s big executives are 
conducting these campaigns in a systematic manner. 


There are signs of a movement to conduct just such a campaign in an endeavor 
to offset the great shortage of clerical help that is confronting the Nation teday. 


0 Higher salaries for office help will not permanently help the situation. There 
must be some other relief because there is an actual shortage of clerks which 
d grows worse with the passing cf each month. 

\- The biggest measure of relief is expected from the installation of su h offi e appliances as the 
d Addressograph. This ma-hine saves clerical labor on payroll work by filling in pay forms 
; with names, numbers, amounts and dates, faster than several Clerks could do the work by 


hand. It heals up statements, addresses tags, lists and fills-in names on bank forms, reliev- 
ing clerks wherever there is name writing to be done. Makes it possible for them to take on 





= other work whi.h they have been too busy to handle. 

e An Addressograph representative will tell you gladly how you can get relief in the office help 
d problem. In a two minute demonstration of a Hand Machine in your office he can show you 
‘h what you can do with the Addressograph. No obligation; ask for informatior. 

of 
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Addressograph 
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“ 902 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Firestone 
One of over a 
thousand Anchor 
Post Protected 

Factories 






Millions of Feet of Anchor Post Fences Pro- 
tect Billions of Dollars in Plant Investment 
From Theft and Vandalism 


Keep Out! Keep Off! 


These are the ultimata that every 
Anchor Post Protective Fence presents to 
the dangerous enemies of industry. Ulti- 
mata that are backedby a steel wall of 
defense that has proved impregnable in 
service. 


Briefly, the details of that steel wall are as fol- 
lows Chain Link Woven Steel Fabric of great 
strength and of such mesh as to prevent foot- 
holds. Top and bottom edges finished with a 
double twist and so cut as to form sharp barbed 
points. The fabric stretched tight as a drum 
over close-grained, high carbon steel U-bar Posts, 
held rigidly erect through the patented Anchor 
Post driven stake anchorage Topped with 
thick-set barbed wire anti-climbers fastened on 
inclined pressed steel arms. 


[here's no question in the minds of thousands of 
private and government plant managers that 
Anchor Post Fences are accomplishing real pro- 
tection. Moreover, kecause of their splendid 
durability and negligible maintenance cost, they 
are sound investments 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
167 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Guaruian Diug. 


== PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Real Estate Trust Bidg. 


HARTFORD,CT. ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON. MASS. 
902 Main St. Empire Bldg. 79 Milk St. 


Our 
Nearest 
Office 
will 
mail 
you a 
copy of 
this 
book 
free 
upon 
receipt 
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Prices Paid for Materials of War 


Figures Prepared by 


AILY cost of feeding a man in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, averages $0.43. 
Cost of clothing, per man: 


Breeches, Trs., wool $6.32 
Breeches, Trs., cotton 1.69 
Caps, winter. . 1:25 
Caps, overseas. 1.00 
Coats, cotton... 1.96 
Coats, denim. . ae fb 
Coats, wool.. .. 9.79 
Drawers, summer .60 
Drawers, winter 2.10 
Hats, service. .. 1.75 
Gloves, heavy, leather 1.05 
Gloves, wool. . 80 
Jerkins....... 6.75 
Leggins, canvas .92 
Puttees, spiral. 2.25 
Shirts, flannel. 4.08 
Shoes, field 7.50 
Shoes, marching 6.73 
Stockings, heavy .60 
Stockings, light oo 
Trousers, denim 1.61 
Undershirts, summet .60 
Undershirts, winter 2.10 
Total $63.51 
Cost of equipage, per man 
Bags, barracks $. 32 
Bedsacks 1.70 
Blankets 8.00 
Overcoats 12.17 
Slickers 5.33 
Portal $28.12 
Cost of Field Material per iten 
Revolver $14.00 
Pistol 14.50 
Bayonet 2.80 
Rifle, Complete with bayonet 35.00 
Light Browning About =125.00 
Machine Gun (.30 

Cartridges per M. 10.00 
Hand Grenade A5 
Gas & Phosphorus Grenade 45 
Rifle Grenade 48 
Drop Bomb (demolition) 45.00 
Drop Bomb (incendiary 20.00 
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the War Department 

Drop Bomb (fragmentation) 16.50 
Airplane Flare......... 60.00 
Signal Rocket... .. 1,95 
Position Light... smth 60 
Trench Knives. . 70 
Cavalry Saddle. . 38.50 


One Set (for 2 horses) 


Artillery harness (wheel) 225.00 

Artillery harness (lead 210.06 

Mess Equipment 1.04 
consisting of 

Fork 03 

Knife 41: 

Spoon... . 03 

Bacon Can. 24 

Condiment Can A2% 

Meat Can..... 50 
Intrenching Shovel SO 
Pick Mattock. . 67% 
Hand Axe..:..... 49 
Canteen and Cover 1.55 
Steel Helmet 1.68 
Pack Qutht.. <<... 57.50 
37 millimeter shell loaded 1.00 
75 millimeter H. E. shell loaded 13.00 
3 inch H. E. shell loaded. 12.00 
155 millimeter shell loaded 65.00 
6 inch millimeter shell loaded 20.00 
Heavy Machine Gun. 250.00 
240 millimeter shell unlo< ade d 63.00 
12 inch shell unloaded. 170.00 
14 inch shell unloaded 400.00 
16 inch shell unloaded 500.00 
16 inch shell loaded. 1000.00 


T.N.T. (trinitrotoluol), high explosive at 50c 
a pound; 200 Ibs. required (or costs $100) to pro- 
vide bursting charge for one 14-inch H. E. Shell 
Fifteen pounds of T.N.T. are as bursting charge 
for 155 1-m howitzer, or costs $7.50. 

Smokless powder, at about 50c a pound; it 
requires 650 pounds, or $325 to propel one 16- 
inch shell. Propelling charges for 1000 3-inch 
Stokes Trench Mortar Shells cost, approxi- 
mately, $50. Bursting charges for 100 3-inch 
Stokes Mortar Shells cost, approximately ,$50. 

The output of one powder plant for one day 
for material alone costs the Government 
$500,000. 

Total explosives, bursting, propelling, priming, 

c., fora 15-inch shell costs about $400. 

A 16-inch shell complete with explosives, 
packing, etc., costs nearly $1000. 


One 37-mm gun se gt $ 1,500 
One 155-mm gun costs 15,000 
One 16-inch gun costs 175,000 


Straining German Gas 


By GEORC 


“HE British box-respirator, the type of gas 
mask used by the American, British, 
French, Italian, Belgian and Portugese armies, 
was produced in time and in sufficient quan- 
tities because of the designing ability and 


| peculiar organizing genius of a New England 
| blouse-maker. 


had moved to 
began and 


M. Klinger, of Boston, Mass., 
England shortly before the war 


| had become probably the greatest producer of 


Britain. Gradually his 
factories “shifted over” to the production of 
munitions—haversacks, sailor collars, shirts, 
the early types of gas helmets, mess tins, and 
all sorts of sewed material. 

When the box-respirator, a sort of air 
filter, was evolved and Mr. Klinger was in- 
vited by the British War Office to submit 
designs for the facial mask and its attachments 
to the chemical cannister, it took him and his 


blouses in Great 


rE T. 


BYE 


wile two days of cutting and marking tu 
achieve the design now in exclusive use. 

The manufacture of the masks by the mil- 
lions was the next problem which Mr. Klinger 
had to solve. All factories of suitable size 
were crowded with pressing war contracts. 
Finally he leased one of the largest football 
grounds in England, at a rental of $250 a week, 
remodelled the concrete bleachers to hold 
1000 electric Singer sewing machines, adapted 
the great concrete grandstand for the assembly 
of the complete masks, and a year ago had 
already attained such speed that this one 
works was turning out 20,000 box-respirators 
a day, with test after test yielding an average 
of only two rejections aday. Many more are 
produced now. It is said that no soldier has 
been killed or incapacitated by gas who has 
had time to put on his box- respirator 
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Profits and Prices 


Profits may be considered from two angles: 





| 
: Ist—Their effect on prices; 
| 2nd—<As a return to investors. 





When profits are small as compared with sales, 
they have little effect on prices. 


| Swift & Company’s profits are only a fraction of a 
| cent per pound on all products sold, and if eliminated 
entirely would have practically no effect on prices. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Swift & Company paid 10 per cent dividends to 
over 20,000 stockholders out of its 1917 profits. It 
also had to build extensions and improvements out: 


| of profits; to finance large stocks of goods made neces- 
Mi | sary by unprecedented requirements of the United 

| States and Allied Governments; and to provide pro- 
tection against the day of declining markets. _ 


i 
| 
Is it fair to call this profiteering? 
| 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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Cleveland Brass & Ccpper Mills, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Brass Foundry. 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Essington, Pa. 
Iron Foundry. 





J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 
Iron Foundry. 


In the course of our 34 years’ operation 
we have built some 300 industrial plants. 
Many of these projects included the de- 
sign and erection of foundries and their 
equipment. The photographs show a 
few recent examples. 

Qur experience in this class of work 
should be of value to those needing new 
foundry facilities. 


WESTINGHOUSE CHURCH KERR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 





ENGINEERS and 
37 WallSt. [EXciseens «nz) NEW YORK 
vet cate cn vege CHICAGO 
MONTREAL eating to ‘ell me Conway Bldg. 
Shaughnessy services. 
Bldg. SAN 
¢ on FRANCISCO 
WASHING Seuthern 
Witkios Pids . W:-C K Pacific Eldg. 
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A List of Books for the Investor 


(Concluded from page 24) 


been made several times over, it seems reas- 
onable to suppose that the company, if it 
works under the same policy will continue 
to do so. If, on the contrary, although they 
have paid 6 or 7 per cent for the past two 
years, you find that for the two years pre- 
vious no dividends were paid at all, you 
would want to investigate further. If no 
legitimate reason, such as the purchase or 
enlargement of properties, accounts for this 
decrease in income, and if when you turn to the 
operating expense figures you see that the 
operating expense was much _ higher, in 
proportion to income, than in previous years, 
or than that of other companies paying 
dividends, you would have good reason to 
doubt the wisdom of investing in the stocks 
of this corporation. This illustrates the means 
these records afford for tracing the con- 
dition of the company. 

Allowance must be made at the present 
time, however, for the very large war tax 
which some corporations are forced to pay. 
This burden is apt to be heavier each year 
during the war and takes a very large per- 


| centage of their earnings for taxes. 


For instance, one industrial company which 
in 1916 paid 75 per cent in dividends, in 1917 
paid only 48 per cent and this year will 
probably not pay over 30 per cent although 
earnings on the capital stock have been about 
the same for the three years; the smaller 
dividends being entirely due to the large 
amount paid in income and excess profit taxes. 


Learn Investment A.B. C’s. 


F you intend to make a study of your own 
or of the art and practices of investment in 
general, then you need to understand the 
fundamentals of investment and speculation, 
and of transactions involved in trading stocks 


| on the exchange and to know the terms em- 


ployed by brokers. 
The half dozen books suggested here will 
give a good general view of these things: 


| Jones, Edward D. 


Investment. 1917. Alexander Hamilton In- 


stitute, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. Sold to enrolled 
students, and second-hand. 
Pratt, Sereno S. 
Work of Wall Street, an account of the func- 
tions, methods and history of the New York 
money and stock markets. 1912. Dajuel 
Appleton & Co., 29-35 W. 32d St., N. Y. $1.75 
Nelson, S. A. ; 
A. B. C. of stock speculation. 1902. (Wall 
Street Library, v.5) Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. Y., $.60. 
Babson, Roger W. 
Bonds and stocks, the elements of successfy| 
investing. 1914. Babson’s Statistical Organi- 
zation, 6 Congress St., Boston, $2.00. 
Nelson, S. A. 
A. B. C. of Wall Street. 1900. (Wall Street 
Library, v. 1) Doubleday, Page & Company, 
Garden City, N. Y., $.60. yf 
Guenther, Louis. 
Investment and speculation. 1916. La Salle 
Extension University, 2550 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
Escher, Franklin. 
Practical investing. 1914. Bankers Publishing 
Company, 253 Broadway, N. Y., $1.50. 
For one more deeply interested in Investments 
there are the following: 
Chamberlain, Lawrence. 
Work of the bond house. 1912. Moody Maga- 
zine & Book Co., 35 Nassau St., N. Y., $1.35. 
Smith, Howard Irving. 
Financial Dictionary. 1903. Moody Maga- 
zine & Book Co., 35 Nassau St., N. Y., $2.00. 
Sprague, Charles Ezra. 
Accountancy of investment, with which are in. 
corporated “‘Logarithms"’ to 12 places and 
their use in interest calculations and ‘‘Amorti- 
zation"’ (Ronald Accounting Series) Ronald 
Press Co., 20 Vessey St., N. Y., $5.00. 
*hamberlain, Lawrence. 
Principles of bond investment. 1911. Henry 
Holt & Co., 34 W. 33d St., N. Y., $5.00. 
Rollins, Montgomery. 
Stocks and their market places; terms, cus- 
toms and usages; a reference book for the in- 
vestor and stock broker. 1911. Dana Estes & 
Company, 212 Summer St., Boston, $.75. 
Sprague, Charles C. and others. 
Bonds as investment securities. 1910. Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 
36th St. and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, 
$1.50. 


~ 


Now Take That Item of Camphor 


HE marked decrease in importations of 
camphor from Japan proper and the island 


| of Formosa may be felt in many ways in the 


United States. There is a touch of romance 
in the fact that Formosa’s output is short be- 
cause of such things as typhoons and the activ- 
ity of hostile savages in the districts where 
camphor trees grow, added to the commoner 
fact that the sugar and potassium carbonate 
industries in Japan have drawn laborers away 
from the production of camphor. Camphor 
is used in medicine and in explosives. It goes 
to the making of celluloid, and celluloid makes 
photographic films and the ‘ movies.” 
Camphor is a monopoly of the Japanese 
government, and itsdistribution is in the hands 
of a monopoly bureau, which allots the yearly 
supply among domestics and foreign buyers. 
Thus each quarter we miay know how much 
has been set aside for us month by month. 
See now how clever our Japanese allies are. 
For years the bureau has restricted the ex- 
portation of the crude product to American 


refiners, making it necessary for us to take 
more and more of the Japanese refined gum. 
Now the authorities are encouraging the ex- 
port of manufactured goods, and preventing, 
as far as possible, the shipment of camphor. 
Result: a boom in a certain Japanese manu- 
factured product; also an increased domestic 
demand. The Japanese are using great quan- 
tities of celluloid in making toys to supply 
markets formerly supplied by Germany. 

Even the Japanese, however, have not as 
much camphor as they need. It is being a!- 
lotted to manufacturers of celluloid in Tokio 
in the proportion of their purchases some years 
ago. One of the largest factories in the coun- 
try is compelled to work at half capacity be- 
cause for some years it was engaged in makipg 
munitions for Russia, and consequently has 
a small apportionment of camphor. Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the monopoly bureau has many orders from 
America and Europe which it cannot execute 
in full. 
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PILLY PIERSON. “Well, Cob! I 
haven’t seen you for n. onths 
—where’ve you been?” 

BoB CurRRIER: “Oh, I’ve been 
laid up for several weeks— 
it’s pretty good to get out 
again too, I can tell you.” 

BILLY: “For heaven’s sake— 
not hospital?” 


Bos: “Yes sir, and I just dodg- 
ed an operation.” 


—‘“What wes th2 trouble?” 


ed it some awtul name, but it 
was nothing more or less than 
a “clog” in my intestines; 
waste that wouldn’t move— 
poisoning me—breeding a fine 
line of serious diseases.” 

—“What did they do to you up 
at St. John’s?” 


—“They were all ready to op- 
erate for appendicitis. That 
food waste had accumulated 
in the large intestine, where 
the appendix is. I had had 
pains, and I always tried to 


—“Why, Billy, the doctors call- 











x] 


cure them with pills or salts. 
That only shook up my sys- 
tem —flushed it hard—and left 
that poisonous waste right 
there, dryer and harder than 
ever. Taking a pill for that 
condition is like driving your 
car up Ten Mile Hill to get the 
carbon out of the cylinders.” 


—“That’s right.” 


—“Well, the doctor said “We'll 
see if we can’t move that ob- 
struction naturally before we 
try to operate.” He put me 
on my back, and I watched 
the clock, counted my fingers, 
ate a diet and took Nujol. The 
Nujoi softened that dry mass, 
moved it on, and after a while 
I began to be regular—my 
system is my clock now. 
take a little Nujol morning 
and night just before tooth- 
brushing and I really don’t 
know what it is to feel low. 
Pleasant to take, too.” 


—“What does the Nujol do?” 


fe) Which Way 


are You Going? 


“Simply softens the contents 
of the bowels—without in any 
way interfering with digestion 

and lubricates the ashes 
easily along the intestines. It’s 
not absorbed. You get rid of 
every drop you take. Fora 
man who doesn’t exercise 
much, or who works so hard 
that he hasn’t time to keep 
his insides as clean as his 
collar, it just helps nature 
out, see?” 


—“Sure (he twists the self- 
starter) I’ll bet there are 
thousands of men right now 
in the same shape you were 
in. Only one of them knows 
it and he just found it out. 
Hop in!” 

—“Where you bound, Billy?” 


—’T’m going to take you down 
to the drug store, and then if 
you're real good and you help 
me buy one bottle of Nujol, 
we'll go out and shoot about 
nine holes before supper. How 
about it?” 





For your own protection insist that the druggist give you the gen- 
uine Nujol, in a sealed and capped bottle, bearing the Nujol trade- 
mark in red—never otherwise. Nujol is absolutely pure and harm- 
less. Inferior substitutes may sive unpleasant results. Genuine 
Nujol sold by all druggists in the U. S. and Canada. 


Send 50 cents and we will ship new kit size bottle to U. S. soldiers 
and sailois anywhere. Write for attractive free bcoklet on the 
Nujol treatment: Section 5, Nujol Dept., Standard Cil Co. (New 
Jersey), Bayonne, N. J. 





“Regular as Clockwork” 








The car containing the Man Who Was Sick, and the Man 
Who Isn’t Going to Be, gathers momentum and slides away. 





Nt Nujol | 


| [if Fer Constipation 
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DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 





:; deiet employees are 
entitled to protection 
for their property while 
they are at work. 


Durand Steel Lockers are a 
safeguard against theft, damage, 
and dirt. They inspire orderli- 
ness among employees and re- 
spect for their employers. 

We are manufacturers of 

steel lockers, steel bins, 


racks, counters and general 
steel factory equipment. 


Write for catalogue, telling us your requirements 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1511 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bidg. 911 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 





Irving Trust Company 
Frederic G. Lee, Pres. 
Woolworth Building 
New York 


Member of 
New York Clearing House Association 
and 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Capital and Surplus, $2,250,000 


BRANCHES 


! arket and Fulton Flatbush 
i $83 Fulton Street 839 Flatbush Avenue 
' New York Brooklyn 


Eighth Street New Utrecht 
B’way th Sey St. New Utrecht Ave. & 54th St. 
Brooklyn 
Long Island City 


Aetna 
| 92 West Broadway Bridge Plaza 
New York Long Island Cit» 
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The Treasury Charts a Course 


(Concluded from page 13) 


tax upon normal earned incomes and the 
failure to enact a differential of say 3 per 
cent against unearned incomes, making the 
tax on the latter 15 per cent, will, it is esti- 
mated by the Treasury Department, deprive 
us of additional revenue to the amount 
of 145,000,000, while at the same time 
ceriously jeopardizing the program for the 
issue of Liberty Bonds of the Fourth Liberty 
loan at 414 per cent by reducing the value of 
the exemption to the holders of those bonds 
from normal income taxes by an amount eaual 
te one-third; from 15 per cent to 10 per cent 

With regard to luxury taxes. I have not had 
an opportunity to examine the tentative 
conclusions of the Committee. I know that 
suggestions were invited by your Chairman, 
and furnished by the Treasury Department. 
and ! wish to say that a war revenue act such 
as this must be, should be made with a broader 
point of view than that merely of producing 
revenue—from the point of view also of cur- 
tailing wasteful expenditure. From this point 
of view, such taxes as that proposed upon the 
employment of numerous domestic servants, 
are of great importance. 

Turning to another matter which is of great 
interest and importance in connection with 
the sale of Liberty Bonds. I call your atten- 
tion to the question of exemption carried by 
bonds of the United States issued before 
September 24, 1917, and bonds of states and 
local authorities, from United States graduated 
income surtaxes. I understand that the Com 
mittee proposes to make subject to such sur- 


(sovernment 


E are learning much, and shall léarn 

much more in the future, from Great 
Britain's handling of her problems in economic 
and commercial readjustment since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

A recent report shows vividly how far some 
of these processes have gone and indicates to 
some extent how British business reacted to 
the new conditions. 

England today “controls’’ more than 5,000 
industrial plants. This control does not affect 
the management—but only profit and labor. 
All profit of such companies in excess of 20 per 
cent beyond the average net earnings of the 
two financial years next before the war are to 
be paid to the Government Exchequer. 

“The Government of Great Britain,” says 
the report, ‘decides today what may be ex- 
ported and what may be imported, how much 
heer shall be brewed, how much flour the miller 
shall extract from the wheat, what sweets shall 
be manufactured, how much sugar mav_ be 
used in icing on cakes, how much the individ- 
ual shall pav for potatoes. The Governmert 
decrees that it is an extravagance and a menace 
to the safety of the Empire for a customer to 
buy, or a storekeeper to sell, an ounce of 
chocolate that costs more than six cents, or 
any other sweetmeat that costs more than four 
cents an ounce. The candy manufacturers 
have been prohibited during 1917 from using 
for confectionary more than 50 per cent of the 
amount of sugar used by them during 1915. 
Not a commodity, not an industry but has 
come under the control of an omniscient 
Government. The manufacturer carries on 
his .ordinary business. The Government 


taxes, bonds of states and local authorities 
issued hereafter. This involves a very d'ff- 
cult and troublesome constitutional question, 
On the other hand, I understand that the Com- 
mittee has not adopted a suggestion made by 
the Treasury Department to the effect that 
the exemption, whether in respect to bonds 
heretofore or hereafter issued, should be 
spread over all the brackets in the surtax and 
not, as now, in effect deducted from the highest 
bracket. I hope, very much, that it will be 
determined to adopt this suggestion of the 
Treasury Department, which would, I believe, 
be constitutional, would in a large measure 
reduce the disadvantages under which Liberty 
Bonds now are by comparison with wholly 
exempt bonds, would produce revenue, it is 
estimated, in amount from $12,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 directly, and indirectly close the 
door to a great reduction in revenue which | 
anticipate as a result of the increased income 
taxes now in contemplation, forcing large tax 
payers into exempt securities. 

In that connection, in the consideration 
which you give to the question of increasing 
the rates of supertaxes, I call your attention to 
the importance of not increasing these rates 
to a point where they will be destructive 
rather than productive of revenue. Obviously 
a point may be reached where, by making the 
supertax rates too high in the higher brackets, 
persons subject to these topmost rates will 
find it to their advantage to dispose of their 
taxable securities in the market and invest the 
proceeds in exempt securities. 


at the Wheel 


has decided that it is an essential indus- 
try to the country. A man buys a new 
woolen garment. The Government has given 
permission for the wool to be sold for private 
consumption. He buys a notebook. The 
(sovernment has granted a license for the im- 
portation of the paper. He buys a pocket 
cigar lighter. The Government has collected 
a tax of twelve cents on it. Many things he 
cannot buy at all. 

“Owners of uncontrolled establishments 
are not much freer, but are permitted to re- 
tain 40 per cent of excess war profits, whereas 
owners of controlled establishments must 
hand over all but 20 per cent to the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Automobile manufacturers have suffered 
very little for the reason that although they 
are not allowed to manufacture pleasure cars. 
they have devoted their equipment very largelv 
to the making of trucks, engines for aeroplanes 
and to other essential work. 

‘Because of control of industries through 
prohibition of employment of certain classes, 
restriction of use of raw materials, priority and 
other measures, business in Great Britain hag 
found it necessary to intensify its selling as 
well as its manufacturing. Manv concerns 
have found themselves within the scope of the 
government control prohibiting employment 
of males between the ages of 18 and 61. Since 
this restriction applied to selling as well as to 
manufacturing, some other means were 
necessary to maintain distribution. For this 
and other reasons advertising in many lines 
has been forced to take the place of personal 
selling. *’ 
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IDO|LITH 


TRADE MARK 


The Hunger for Land - 


HE whole world gropes for the proper 

method of getting land into the ownership 

of the people,’’ said Senator Curtis of Kansas 
before Congress recently. 

Land settlement problems are a particularly 

serious issue in the Western States. A proper 

solution cannot be found without due con- 

























sideration being given to every phase of D oO 

colonization, including land values, markets, 

transportation facilities, living conditions, : 

> om and many other important issues. You know that even the best concrete floor can be improved? 
It is not sufficient simply to reclaim a few Thousands of Architects, Engineers and Constructors 





thousand acres of land by irrigation, drainage 
or stump removal. .\ reclaimed acre has no 
value but its productive -alue. For it to 
produce it must be used. Th use of the acre 
implies man labor by owner or employe. If 
the man for the acre is not already there, most 
serious thought must be given to the problem 
of getting him there and his coming must be 
on such a basis that he can stay. 

The Federal Government and the Western | 


know it and they 


NOW 


Specify Lapidolith for new concrete floors to make sure 
that they are dustproof and wearproof. 

And they use it on old concrete floors which were orig- 
inally laid before Lapidolith came into general use. 





States have jointly and independently handled | The action of the liquid chemical, Lapidolith, makes the 
sarin mops teutinateairces may HAL | superiority of concrete floors over wooden floors com- 
Government land openings have been un- plete. Applied by unskilled labor at nominal expense. 


satisfactory because of the class of people at- Used for years in leading plants. We will refer you to 
tracted by the lure of getting something for 


nothing and the attending evils that go hand | those in your neighborhood. 
in hand with such a quest. Send for samples and full information. 


How 2and2.MakeS | L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


YOMETHING of a sensation was created 


Yamong the English and American residents | 264 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


in Argentina a few weeks ago by the removal 
from the British Statutory List of 15 local FOR ALL CONCRETE FLOORS 


firms of German nationality or sympathies. 
The effect on the English ranged from mild 
surprise to outspoken indignation and hints 
of illicit influence in high quarters, meetings 
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were held in protest and energetic representa- ya 
i iti j Da AAT AS Ba PR A a OH 
tions were made to the authorities in London. — ieee eines ae 
The reason for the removal of these firms from 2 
; son | moval of these firms tro The B/’L 
the black list was, apparently, a mystery to 4 
everyone in Argentina but the Germans domi- C ll t B k 
ciied there. They attributed the action to a oulection an 
desire on the part of the British to curry favor | | f ( ‘hi 
with them in anticipation of a forthcoming O 1cago 
victory of Germany over the Allies. : 
Mee September Investments —— PA 
Floating a Navy Yard ; ; 
E have a number of ‘mother ships” in | © On Attractive Basis 
the British Navy, says the English | — ‘ tein iat ; a 
weekly Fairplay, but they are not “‘converted” | — \ /*: are offering for September invest- 
ie Thes wer fe : : ment bonds and short-term notes 
vessels. They were designed on their present | — ior Teh _ 
line Pleas : eaakanie aamiie cei = of a breadth and variety to meet the re- 
. : * fed hey are gr wena 7 os ape: quirements of all classes of investors. 
intended for standing by s z Ss 1, 7 : 
ee “al been he J i es sun ss 0 The securities we offer have been inves- 
er war vessels which cannot carry their tigated by our buying departments and we 
own supplies. We have also several fairly recommend them to the consideration of This bank v7} aroma Ax gy amsioves to 
big re air shi Ss ‘hich are » , yati ae 9 serve manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
2 i a Ps, “es P a i ally Ae ating VERSOrS: ; ; and dealers located jn States West of Penn- 
Workshops, yut the ennsyivania seems to Securities at present prices afford a sylvania to the Pacifie Coast. We offer the 
combine the two types in one vessel of great liberal yield. facilities ph org a with 
size. She is rk nas » Pp the ; ; S or without a line of credit. Our Collection 
he is now known as the Prometheus, 2 Send for List H-83 Depastennctiacepeciel Scatncethtinantubin. 
so that she can hardly be identified as the | © We make a specialty of handling Bill of Lad- 
great battleship about which so much was | — The National City ing collection items. Correspondence invited. 
written when she was laid down in May, ~ Uni Trust Co 
1913, and when she was launched in March, | ~ Company nion ust mpany 
Iyt5. She is of 31,400 tons displacement, | © a ok CHICAGO 
and, as a battleship, she was designed for a | © Mansion Sey Sam Parone See Aem 
speed of 21 k Si for carrvi relve i Y ndent Offices in 31 Cities One of Chicago's old comservative banks dosug 
“I ‘ I knots ind for Carrying twelve 14 Correspor dent - strictly a commercial business. Established 1809 
inch guns. Now she is really a sort of float- Bonds Short-Term Notes Acceptances 
ing dockyard, capable of all kinds of work, 
even to the rolling of armor plates. What 
this has represented in the way of transfor- 
mation may be guessed by anyone who knows 
what a great modern battleship is, but what 
iterests us especially is the light which it 
throws on the energy and determination 





which America is bringing into the war. 
America is all out to win, and will be more 
and more so the longer the war continues. 
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OMAHA is the natural distributing 
point for the world’s richest large agri- 
cultural district—-centrally located, on 
the principal railroads and highways, 
with favorable freight rates and splen- 
did office, storage and banking facilities 
—the “big city”’ for an inland empire 
of progressive, prosperous people. 

Make Omaha’s territory a zone in your 
selling scheme and open an office or a 
factory branch in this city. Your repre- 
sentative here should get immediate 
‘business and prepare your firm for the 
period of enormous development now 
Opening. Authentic Information 

Authentic information on Omaha and this 
district (in detail alone any line desired. 


as wl! as genera!) furnished on request 
Exhaustive surrey just completed. Write to 


Bureau of Publ: city Room B 


_Omana CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OMAHA 














YOU WILL CONSEXVE TIN 


By using 


NEW PROCESS SOLDER 


which not alone costs less 
per pound but less per piece 
of perfect finished work. 


NEW PROCESS SOLDER 


is used by the largest and 
more particular consumers 


of Solder. 


NEW PROCESS SOLDER 


is manufactured solely by 


Marks Lissberger & Son, Inc. 


Long Island City New York 
















N. B.—We will glad/y give you the benefit 
of our many decades of experience on 
White Metal Allovs you are interested in. 
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A Warrior City 


T has not been so long since Detroit heard 
the chug of the first automobile. She saw 
its possibilities—and grasped her opportunity. 
The transformation of her old factories, and 
the construction of new ones, was so sudden 


| and complete that soon she found herself the 


| 


centre of the industry. And the automo- 
bile industry, while essentially one more or less 
for plea ure purposes, nevertheless grew to be, 
within a very short space of time, one of the 
largest industres of the world. Thus an 
immense new industry was created, so to 
speak, out of old material. 

When this country entered the war, Detroit 
heard thecall toarms. She again lifted her eyes 

—saw the danger of the menacing Hun—and, 
with stern face, set her hands to the work of 
delivery from the menace. This transforma- 
tion this second time was just as sudden and 
complete as was her first one. 

The call of the government was for trucks. 
Detroit is manufacturing them by the tens 
of thousands; the next call was for aeroplane 
motors; she is turning them out by the hun- 
dreds of thousands; ordnance was needed— 
she built a factory and is making it; shells— 
the new plant was in operation almost as soon 
as the need was announced; our own farmers 
and our allies’ farmers needed tractors 
already thousands are on the way. Am- 
bulances, messenger cars, aeroplane parts, 
anything in metals or wood—Detroit heard 
the call, and heeded. Ships? Yes, a few. 
One plant alone is turning out one ship 750 
feet long, with a beam of too feet, a day 


On Library 


December 29, 1917. 
Mir. Roy CAMPBELL, 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co., 
Montreal, Canada. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Thorpe, of THE NATION’s 
Business, has handed me yours of December 
15 0n a classification of business books. 

You ask if there is anything for business 
libraries similar to the Yale Classification of 
Forestry. I do not know of any such classi- 
fication in the business field. I do know that 
in several special libraries of private corpora- 
tions, there have been worked out special 
classifications for the books, journals, ete., in 
these libraries. Whether any of these are in 
print and available for general use, I am not 
sure. I shall inquire and let you know. 

Meanwhile, however, let me say that I be- 
lieve that a large corporation which is planning 
to construct a business library should look with 
suspicion on any special classification made for 
that library or for libraries akin to its own. 
The classification of printed material is a sub- 
ject that has been studied by men of learning 
several hundred years, and many suggestions 
have been made on marks, numbers, letters, or 
signs (called the “ Notation’’) to be placed on 
the books thus classified. 

Out of these many attempts to lay down a 
scheme of classification with an accompanying 
notation, only one has received world-wide 
acceptance. That one is the Decimal Classi- 
fication, with its relative index, as issued by 
Melvil Dewey in 1876, and issued in its 9th 
and greatly revised edition in 1915. 

The substantial bound volume of some 800 
pages in which are found this classification, and 
the relative index that goes with it and forms 
part of it, costs now $6.00. 

I am of the opinion that when a business 
corporation feels that its library has become of 


three hundred sixty-five U-boat terriers a year 
and ina plant built expressly for the purpose, 
where a year ago was an unclaimed swamp, 
The total of all these orders for 12 months is 
estimated at over $600,000,000—all war work. 
To do all of these things. Detroit has had te 
transform whole factories, build new ones 
reclaim marshes, dredge channels here, fill in 
for railway tracks there. She has even opened 
up new real estate sections, and built the 
houses on them to care for the new labor, 
Naturally, the Board of Commerce has not 
been asleep during this transformation. It 
is a wonder that it has had time to sleep at all, 
for, when that body of energetic men had 
nothing else to do, it created things to do. 
Besides being the centre of the Liberty Loan 
drives, the Savings and Thrift stamps drives, 
and Red Cross campaigns, it also purchased 
and delivered rifles to the local companies of 
the National Guard; it maintained classes in 
which the men subject to the draft could learn 
French; it established classes to train cooks 
for the United States Army; assigned clerks to 
assist in draft registration; furnished meals to 
the City Hall and waterworks guards; aided in 
rounding up over one thousand slackers from 
the draft; helped in securing bids for army and 
naval supplies; packed and forwarded “ bounty 
baskets” for soldiers in camps, on trains and in 
the trenches; secured a thousand experienced 
applicants for the Quartermasters Ofhcers 
Reserve Corps; and secured temporary em- 
ployment for hundreds of soldiers awaiting 
the call to colors and assignment to camp. 


Classifying 


sufficient size and importance to warrant the 
cost of classifying and cataloging and marking 
it, then, it should secure, for doing these 
things, a skilled library person. She should be 
told to use the Decimal System with its proper 
notation on the backs of the books and else- 
where and to extend such parts of the system 
as need expansion for the special collection in 
hand. 

Let me add that it is quite common practice 
to give to libraries an elaborate system of classi- 
fication before they are large enough to be well 
worth the labcr cost. 


“Non-Book” Things 


[s the library of any business corporation 
are sure to be found many clippings, ex- 
cerpts, pamphlets, circulars, etc. These 
‘non-book,"’ but often very important, things 
may, in most cases, be very well cared for in 
a vertical file; being then arranged in dic- 
tionary order in accordance with their sub- 
jects, with cross references. But, a vertical 
file scheme which is to grow to large propor- 
tions, should be laid out by a skilled person. 
Otherwise it will surely break down. 

It costs from 10 to 50 cents in the ordinary 
library of moderate size, to classify, catalog. 
mark and make ready for use a book. Pamp)- 
lets, circulars, letters, etc., can be cared for and 
easily found in a vertical file at a very less cost 
per item. 

There are other methods of filing pamph- 
lets, which can be used to advantage in the 
business library if it runs largely to print in 
pamphlet form,—and almost always it does. 

| have spoken thus here of the handling of 
notes, pamphlets, catalogs, clippings, etc., 
because they form a very large part of the best 
and most useful material in nearly all ‘‘ busi- 
ness” libraries. If these are skillfully man- 
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aved, the books will, in many cases, sailed os 
ats , \ 
of themselves. 


The Right Decimal 


HE books in any library, no matter how 
peculiar or how special it may seem to be to 
the person who builds it up or has it in charge, 
the books which are to stand on the shelves 
in rows and to bear on their backs marks indi- 
cative at once of where they are to stand and 
of the nature of their contents,—these books 
may most wisely, in all cases, in my opinion, 
be classified in accordance with the decimal 
system. I am quite aware that not a few 
librarians of special libraries will disagree with 
me: but I have seen more than one librarian 
swamped in a classification scheme of his own 
creation. I have yet to hear of anybody 
who, having used the Dewey in accordance 
with the book's instructions, and having ex- 
panded it with a moderate degree of skill and 
judgment, has regretted the adoption thereof. 
' This is not a plea for a special book, but Mr. 
Dewey happens to be the man who is chiefly 
responsible for the existence of and whose name 
is always attached to, the most widely used 
of all systems of classification and notation. 
Hundreds of libraries in this country and many 
in Europe have adopted its general-scheme. 
It has been studied and criticised and modified 
and enlarged and improved almost daily,— 
not by one but by many persons,—during a 
period of nearly 40 years. 

Perhaps I have said enough. Hf, however, 
you wish a short and easy scheme for the 
classification of a few hundred books on busi- 
ness, I shall be glad to cause such a one to be 
prepared. I should append to such a scheme, 
however, a written guarantee that if you were 
to use it, and even if you were to use it through 
the services of a person skilled in library work, 
you would find, if your library grew to several 
thousand volumes, that the fact that you had 
made the mistake of using a makeshift classi- 
fication scheme would clearly manifest itself. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN Cotton DANA. 


A Boiler Shop Tin Lizzie 


OW that the concrete ship seems to be 
making good, the next thing on the bills 
is the concrete boiler. 

It will cost 90 per cent less—-ninety per cent 
less than the all-steecl article. No more 
tedious and costly rolling of the boiler shell 
from ingots. Merely two thin walls of steel 
say three-fourths of an inch thick, witha three- 
inch layer of concrete between them. That's 
all. plus the usual insides. 

Boilers? We'll be building them like Fords. 
You can have one in your home, if you like, 
right along side the piano, the phonograph and 
the ukelele. 

And so on,—all of it based on the attempt 
now being made by the Union Iron Works of 
San Francisco to build a concrete boiler to 
match the color of the concrete ship. 

Impossible? Give'em time. ~ 


As Others See Us 


I! is not always disillusioning—sometimes it 

is a bit embarrassing —to see ourselves as 
others see us. There is an unpleasant re- 
minder, for instance, of our past sins of brag- 
ging in this comment from an English writer: 
“Twenty million Americans are still knock- 
ing at the Treasury door calling for Liberty 
Bonds faster than they can be supplied. 
Americans know full well that they as a people 

single-handed if need be-—can beat the Cen- 


tral Powers to their knees and banish their 


shipping, if any still remains, from the in- 
ternational navigable waters of the world.” 
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“We'll Not Have Enough Coal This Winter” 


1. D. A. MORROW. General Direofér, Coal Distribution for U. S. Fuel Administration. 
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Door Serip 





Window 
Strip 


+ Y ou-will’Save the country and YOURSELF 20% of your require- 
ment for coal By making your building snug and tight with 

Protecto Weatherstrip 

Meta-bound felt—Rust=proofsteel or copper. 


faces with firm, resilient bearing, is easily applied, inexpensive 
Cut 36” and 42” lengths. 
weight, window strip 3 pounds, door strip 6 pounds, per 100 feet. 


PROTECTO MFG. CO., 5210 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


and lasts many years. 
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Wun you have read this issue 
of The NATION’S BUSINESS, 


won’t you pass your copy on to 
a friend—one, who, like yourself, will 
be interested in reading the highly im- 
portant messages from four of the Ad- 
ministration’s biggest executives that 
it contains. 
And will you drop the Circulation 
Division a line telling to whom you've 
loaned your copy? Such a _ service 


would be indeed greatly appreciated. 


Circulation Division 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 


RIGGS BLDG. WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















Account for Every 


LABOR MINUTE 


ERE. is the one logical meth: «i 

of keeping an accurate ac- 
count of when you received and 
when you sent out letters, orders, 
contracts, ete. It will avoid all dis- 
putes, as it records every minue 
of the day or night. 


FOLLETT’S 


New Model 


Time Stamp 


Absolutely automatic. fe- 
quires no attention and is 
the only POSITIVELY accU- 
RATE register on the nar ket. 
W vste for full infor mateon and 
‘or our latest catasogur 


Follett Time Recording Co. 


5 West Broadway, New York Oty 


Manufacturers of Tie 
Stamps & Tews REcoRDEKS 
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STANOS HOT AND COLD WATER 
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A WAR MESSAGE 


TO WHITE TRUCK OWNERS 





HE use and demand for White Trucks in war service 
by both the United States and French armies has 
reached such proportions as to seriously affect deliveries of 
commercial units until production at the factory overtakes 


urgent military needs. 


While this will delay the immediate filling of commercial 
orders, there will be no interruption in the making and dis- 
tributing of parts, which will continue to be supplied as 
promptly and as abundantly as ever. White Service will 
efficiently provide for the many thousands of White Trucks 


operating in all parts of the country. 


The company makes this public explanation for the 
assurance and protection of its innumerable customers and 
prospective customers, in the confident belief that they will 
recognize and approve a course of action which puts the 


national welfare first. 





THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 



































